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TRANSLATOR's. 
PREFACE 


A Work of this Sort ſhould neceſſarily be 
founded on Truth, flowing naturally from 
the [emer of Manners, which are as ſure, 
invariable, and far more precious than thoſe of 
Geometry. Having nothing material in them, 
they depend entirely on the Underſtanding with- 
out the Help of the Senſes, and the Rule and 
Compaſs by which they are meaſured, are found 
in every judicious and cultivated Mind. | 


To clear up therefore theſe Principles, and 
| diſtinguiſh them in the different Forms in 
which they appear, requires all the Strength of 
an elevated Genius, all the Fire of a rich, 
A 2 ſhining, 


- #4 mts band 


: Hining, and fruitful Imagination, and all the 


An Author of this Kind muſt beſides expreſs his 


ſhade them with a Veil of Obſcurity, it is be- 


of an Oracle. 
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dohich Reaſon ſupported by Eloquence appears, 
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Art, Jaſtneſs, Preciſien, and Accuracy of a 
refined J. ate. : 


Nor. are even theſe rare Endowments enough: $4 


Thoughts in a noble, elegant, and unaffettzed 
Manner, and if it be ſometimes allowed him to 


cauſe they ſhould - appear delivered i in abe * Iyle 


When they thus bear the Stamp of Truth, 
and wear that commanding imperious. Air in 


they force our Aſſent, carry Conviftion with 


| them, and fully ſatisfy the Mind and Heart. 


But this muſt be the Fruit of long Experi- 
ence and Study. Too much Regularity Is 
weakens our Ideas, which riſe age the Ima- 
gination in their natural Colours, and want 
only to be ranged in right Oraer, and e in 


N bis noble Aſertment of Thought, this 
happy Aſſemblage of Ideas is however more 
difficult than it appears to be at firſt Sight, I 
ſuppoſes a penetrating Mind, accuſtomed to 
n and Tue fron Prepdfe Non; a 7¹ 


Heart 


CF.) 
Heart full of Sincerity, Candowr, and Pro- 
bity; an ardent Zeal for Truth, a ſurprizing 
Flexibility of Wit; an uncommon Delicacy of 
Sentiment; and a conſummate Knowledge of the 
World. - W be 


Experience bas proved that no Kind of 
Writing has been ſo uſeful to the World, as 
that which condemns Vice, roots up hurtful 
Prejudices, ſhews the Ridiculouſneſs of faſhion- 
able Vices or Follies, attacks Immorality, and 
encourages Virtue. A Play that is not calcu- 
lated for correcting the Mind or mending the 
Heart, an Hiſtory without an uſeful Object, or 
a Novel without a laudable Deſign, can amuſe 
only weak and ſuperficial Minds. And though» 


' theſe whimſical Productions ſhould contribute 
in ſome Meaſure to form and perfect our Taſte, 
yet they generally corrupt the Heart. - Suppoſe 


them adorned with the fineſt Strokes of Fancy, 
and all the Graces that Eloquence can laviſh, 
ſtill they are, for the moſt Part, no more than 


the undigeſted Product of a lively Imagination, 


where ſome frivolous or unnatural Events diſs 
guiſed by the Artifice of Words, take up the 

Place of Truth, and ſometimes even of Proba- 
bility. Reaſon is forced to acquieſce in the ca- 
pricious Pleaſure they afford, and grows at 
length ſo fgmiltar with them, that ſolid Beau- 
lies in 2 Authors are neglefied, Is it not a 
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dame for Reaſon, Learning, and good Senſe, 
| that moſt of our Libraries are only a gene- 
ral Rendezvous of the preateſt Extrava- 

Lancies, and of the wildeft and moſt ridiculous 
Fancies the Mind of Man is capable 7 in- 
mma þ 2 7 

Such Writers on the contrary, as deſerve 

FA Attention of the Public, have the Good of 
Society in View; their Labours proceed by Ar- 
gument to the Demonſtration of Truth. The 
World is the Boot that furniſhes them with: 
Materials; their Compilations are taken from 
the Weakneſs of Humanity; their Authorities 
from the Incidents of Life, and their Examples 
from the Virtues or Vices of Mankind. 


NN or as they attempt to fathom the boutdleſs 
Orhan of Metaphyſics, where all human 
Knowledge is fwallowed up, but confine them- 
ſelves prudently to ſuch Parts of it as are of a 
fixed and determined Application; ſuch: as by 
aiſcovering the internal Cauſes from which our 
Aklions and Charatters ariſe, fix the Principles 
of our Conduct, open our Views,. enlarge the 
Iphere of our Knowledge, ſtrengthen our udg- 
ment, ſoften and poliſh our Manners, and en- 

force rhe Pragii ce of our moſt eſſential. Duties. 


. How 
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How * the Author of the followiny " rea- 
tiſe has ſucceeded in an Undertaking (which: 
from this Expoſition: of it, appears to be ſo: 
difficult) has already Been determined by the 
learned Men of his Country, where it has been 
univerſally admired*. Whether in another Dreſs 
it deſerves to meet the' like Reception, muſt be 


et to the Judgment and Deciſion. of the Pub- 
c. 8 3k, 


It cannot be denied but that he is @ perfect 
Maſter of that Sort of Wit which be tells us, 
ſeizes an Object, twines round it, and after- 
Wards winds about to another ; that penetrates- 
into the inmoſt Receſſes of it with Strength, 
unravels all its Folds, and repreſents it with- 
Clearneſs.. True Wit is like Mercury, which. 
in all the various Forms it puts on, hors no- 
thing of its intriuſic Virtue. x 

It muſt alſo be allowed, that his Plan and 
his Manner of treating it, are new, regular, 
and drawn from Nature; that bis Difquifi» 
tions are not confined to a 7 culative and bar- 
ren Know! edge, 51 ee to the 25 Herent 


| Cir. | 


* Jai cru quia cette ſeconde edition i publie ne- 


pouvoit que.confirmer le 5 avantageux qu'il a 


deja portè ſur 'etendue des Jumieres et le gout de pro- 
bité qui regnent dans cette ouvrage. Hntenelli. 


( vill } 
Circumſtances of Life ; that he gives his Subject | 
that maſterly, ſtrong, and natural Colouring, | 
which ſhews him to be an excellent Moral 
Painter, and that nothing can be more exatt 


than his Definitions, nothing more refined than 
bis Diſtinctionn. 


He leaves to 1 of a middling Capacity, 
(obo ſee nothing in an Object but what at firſt | 
ſtrikes their Sight) the laviſh Regularity of * 
felling their V 5 with a perpetual Round 
of Diviſions and Subdiviſions; of Articles, 
Points, and Sections; and riſes from this dry, 
tedious and uni Form Method to a general Or- 
der, conſiſting in a natural Succeſſion of Ideas, 
diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, that they refleft 4 
Brightneſs on each other. By this Method his 
Tranſitions are eaſy, happy, and ſo fitted to 
zhe Subject, that their Connexion with it is 
Felt more ſtrongly than it is expreſſed. 15 


Were is perhaps no Language that can ex- 
preſs the different Operations of the Mind, or 
the Aﬀettions of the Heart, with ſo much 
Strength, Beauty, and. Energy, as the En- 
gliſn; it paints the Sentiments of Love with 
Softneſs, Rapture, and Vivacity; of Friend- 
ip with Warmth and Good-Nature; of Ha- 
tred with Paſſion and Reſentment ; of Sorrow 
with ee and * ; and of 8 
: quit 


(ix ) 
ewith Trouble, Confuſion, and Emphaſis. It is 
therefore furprizing. that among the great Ce. 
nius's who have adrrned our Country, and 
have juſtly acquired a general and conſtant 
Approbation in almoſt all the Branches of 


: | Learning, there are /o few who have. te ound 


out or followed the Paths which have led La 
Bruyere, La Rochefoucaut, and Paſcal 70 
erred Honour and Reputation. And ftilt 


our Taſte for this Kind of Writing appears 


plainly from the lively Mannen in which we 
are affected by the ſentimental Truths inter- 
ſperſed in moſt of our dramatick and poetical Per- 


formances. Until ſome more elaborate Work on 


this Subject appears, it is to be preſumed, that in 
a Country where good Senſe and cloſe Reaſon- 
ing have ever been beld in the 1 heſt Eſteem, 
the following Olſervations on the Manners 


| G the preſent * will be Fen with. 
an | 


our. 
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IN TRODOUcTION. 


that engages me, to collect 
ſome Reflections on the moſt 
ſtriking and affecting Objects I met with. 
The Sciences have made a truly conſidera- 
ble Progreſs, only ſince we have endea- 
voured to reſolve, deſtroy or confirm our 
Syſtems by Experience, Examination, and 
confronting of Facts. And the ſame Me- 
thod ſhould alſo be practiced, with Regard 
to the Science of Manners. We have Rude | 
good Works on this Subject; but as Man- 

: EE ners 


ID 3 2 7 ic: 
ners are e to Revolutions, the Obſer- 
vations made at one Time are not exactly 
applicable to another. The Principles 
drawn from Nature always exiſt, but to be 
thoroughly convinced of their Truth, it is 
highly neceſſary to obſerve the different 


Forms in which they are diſguiſed, with- 


out changing them, which, by their Union 
and Connexion with theſe Principles, tend 
more ſtrongly to confirm them. | 


It were therefore to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
who had it in their Power to know Man- 


kind, had communicated their Obſervati- 
ons to the Publick, which would be as 
uſeful to the Science of Manners, as the 


Journals of Seamen have been to Naviga- 
tion. F acts and Obſervations well follow- 


ed, lead us neceſſarily to the Diſcovery of 
their Principles; whereas Principles that 


are purely ſpeculative, are ſeldom ſure, and 
having more rarely any fixed Application, 
fall often into the Ages of Syſtems. 


What I propoſe, in conſidering Man- 
ners, is to diſcover Man's Principles by his 
Conduct, and perhaps to conciliate his 
Contradictions. Man is inconſequent in 


his Actions, for no other Reaſon, but his 
being inconſtant i in his Principles. 


Wn, hough 
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has Occaſion for. 


(3) 


Though this Work ſeems to be calcu- 
lated chiefly for the Knowledge of this Age, 
I hope the Examination of the preſent Cha- 
racters of Mankind, will ferve to make 


_ 
* 
" 4H 
Men of all Ages known. 
8 5 
"x9 4 0 y 
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II ſhall divide the different Articles, I 

*Z propoſe to treat of, into Ch + for Or- 

der and Perſpicuity; and chuſe 

that appear to me moſt important, whoſe 

Application is moſt frequently met with, 

and moſt extenſive; by their Re-union, I 
will endeavour to make them concur to the 


the Subjects 


ſame End, which is, the Knowledge of 
Manners. | 


I hope my Notions will prove equall 
diſtant from the Servitude and aro 
neſs of Writing; and ſhall employ, like a 
good Citizen, the Liberty which Truth 


If this Work takes, it will leaſe me ex- 
ceedingly; if it is judged uſeful, it will 
heighten my Content. 15 


B2 CHAP. 
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tions. 
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CHAP. I 
On Manners in general. 


EFORE we talk of Manners, let us 


5 begin by determining the Ideas, which 


are annexed to this Term; J ſay the Ideas, 


for it is one of choſe Words, which having 


no Snonima, receives various Accepta- 


* 


© Manners, whgn we talk of Perſons in 
private Life, ſignify nothing elſe but the 
Practice of moral Virtues, or the Depra- 


vation of Conduct, according as this Term 


is taken in a good or bad Senſe; but when 


it is relative to a Nation, it means their 


Ways and Cuſtoms, not thoſe, which be- 
ing indifferent in themſelves, depend on 


the Caprice of an arbitrary Mode; but the 
Ways which influence or depend upon their 


Manner of Thinking, Feeling, and Acting. 


Ir is in this Light I conſider Manners. 


It would be wrong to imagine that ſuch 


Conſiderations are purely ſpeculative Ideas. 


The Errors we may embrace, on this Sub- 
ject, are occaſioned by many A 
1 1 8 8 Who 
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poſe them ſoc Theſe Diſp 


(5) 


po writing on Morality, begin by ſuppoſ- 


ing, that Man is but a Compound of Mi- 


ſery and Corruption; and that he can pro- 
duce no good or valuable Thing. This 


Syſtem is as falſe as it is dangerous. Men 


are equally capable of good and bad; they 
can be corrected, ſince they can be per- 
verted; elſe why are they puniſhed, why 
recompenced, or inſtructed ? But to have a 
XZ Right to reprove, and be entitled to cor- 
rect them, it would be neceſſary firſt, to 
love Humanity; thus we become juſt to- 


wards them without Harſhneſs or Rigour,, 
and indulgent without Meanneſs or Remiſ- 


* 
* 


and attached to their Intereſt. | Well, ſup- 


thing vicious in. themſelves ; they become. 
good or bad, by the Effects they produce. 


„„ WR Wie ; „ het 446> 3 F $1.5 28 
Men are, it is ſaid, full of Self-Love, 


Thus we, can form no Judgment of the 


Sap of Plants, but by their Fruits. What 
would become of Society, if it was deprived 
of its Springs, if our, Paſſions were retrench- 
ed? Let Men be taught to love one ano-- 
ther, let the Neceſſity of their Happineſs. 
be proved to them by ſo doing. It can be. 
demonſtrated, that their Glory and Intereſt. 
are found only, in the Practice of their 
B 3 Duties. 


(6) =. 
Duties. They are deceived, but to be made 


conceive of themſelves: In this Senſe, they 


bluſh for it. To make them better Men, 
they have need only of Inſtruction; as 


underſtand them, are ſometimes nothing 
elle but falſe Judgments. 


ence which is more important and 'as ſure 


ſooner is there a Society of Men formed, 
than there are alſo Morals and ſure Princi- 
les of Conduct. We are linked together 


y a mutual Chain, and are equally in- 


ver ſo different. This is as ſure in Mora- 


Point. 


| Errors of Men; but this Examination 
"Mt ſhould be made on Manners in mers! ; 
5 on the different Claſſes that compoſe Socie- 


to 


more miſerable; on Account of the low 
Opinion they learn from ſome Authors to 


can be criminal, without having Reaſon to 


Crimes, in the Manner they are given to 


n n 
Dran; 3 
nnn, ; e ZI "oi * 


This is the Science of Morality, a Sci- 


as thoſe founded on Demonſtration. No 


debted to each other, let our Duties be ne- 


lity, as it is in Geometry, that all the Rays 
of a Circle are equal, and meet in one 


It is therefore our Duty to examine the 


1 ty; not on the Manners of particular Peo- 
1 ple, whoſe Pictures ſhould not be drawn 


— _—_ PO Rn m 
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to an exact Reſemblance, but the Por- 
traiture of Mankind painted in proper Co- 
lours. In this conſiſts the principal Diffe- 
rence between Morality and Satyr. 


Nations, like private Men,, have their 
diſtinguiſhing Characters; with this Diffe- 
rence, that the Manners of a private Man 


in 8 are the Reſult of his Character, but do not 
h neceſſarily conſtitute it; whereas the Man- 
ners of a. Nation, form preciſely a national. 
ci- 3 Character. * | 
me Ft CE TID 
No The moſt favage People are the moſt 


d, criminal; and the- Infancy of a Nation is- 
not its Age of Innocence. Exceſs and Diſ- 


* order form the firſt Notion of Laws: Their 
n- Eſtabliſhment. is owing to Want, often ta. 


e- Crimes, but not to Foreſight: 


"0 Nor are the moſt. poliſhed People the 
ne moſt virtuous. Severe and ſimple Manners 
Y are only to be met with amongſt thoſe, who 


are governed by Reaſon and. Equity; and 
who have not as yet proſtituted their Minds 
to Corruption. The beſt regulated People 


m are more to be prized than the moſt polite. 
A The Laws of Barbarians form and ſoften 
. their Manners; and the Manners of a ci- 
* vilized People, ſtrenghten, ſupply, and per- 
0 1 12 75 8 fect 


>> 


Wil: * fe&'the- Laws, which! 4 falſe Politeneſs 
my are forgot. The moſt happy State would 
1 be, where Virtue was not reckoned a Me- 
r rit. When Virtue begins to be remarked, 
wa then Manners change; when it becomes 


[| ridiculous, then is the higheſt e of 
. Corruption. Es | 


It would bet an Object 19 2 great Mo- 1 
ment, to examine the different Characters 
of Nations; and the phyſical or moral * 
Cauſe of their Difference: but it would be 
Raſhneſs to undertake it, without being 
thoroughly. and equally acquainted- with | 
the People compared; beſides ſuch an Un- 
dertaking would lie under the Suſpicion of 
Partiality; and the Study of Men 1 we muſt 
live with, is what is truly uſeful to us. 


Without ſtirring out of our own Coun- 
try, what a vaſt and varied Field have we! 
And without entering into Subdiviſions: 
which would be more real than ſenſible 
what a Difference, what Oppoſition of 
Manners, do we not obſerve, | between the 
Capital and the Provinces ?. they differ as 
38 much, as one Nation from another. 


| 1 Such as live a hundred 5 fa 
WHY the (Capital, ys at c leaſt an get! behind 


(.9) 3 
us, in their Manner of thinking and act - 
ing. I do not deny Exceptions; as I ſpeak 
on ly in general; nor do I pretend to de 
cide, where the real Superiority lies. I only 
take Notice of the Difference. 


When a Man, who has been a long 
Time abſent from the Metropolis, returns. 
to it, it is obſerved, he is grown ruſty: 
When perhaps he is become more reaſon- 
able, but he certainly differs from what he 
was. It is only at Paris, a Frenchman 


ſhould be conſidered, here he is more ſo- 


than elſewhere.. _ 


My Obſervations do: not regard thoſe, 
who devoted to private Occupations, or 
to painful Labour, have, every where, no: 
other Ideas, but ſuch as are relative to their 
Situation, and independent of the Places 
they inhabit. There are more of theſe 
Victims of Labour at Paris, than. in any 


other Part. of the World... 12 Fo nk 


I conſider thofe chiefly, whoſe Idleneſs 
and Opulence fuggeſt Variety of Ideas, 
fantaſtical Judgments, inconſtant Senti- 
ments and Affections, which give a free 
Spring and Scope to their Character. Theſe 


Men alone form a People in the Capital. 


R 5 Seize 


* 


| Seized with alternate Fits of Diſſipation, 


| io) 


Ambition, or what they call Philoſophy ; 
that is to ſay Humour or Miſanthropy; 
hurried away with Pleaſures, or tormented 


' ſometimes with Intereſt or frivolous Fan- 


cies, their Ideas are never purſued, are of- 
ten in Contradiction, and appear to them- 
ſelves ſucceſſively of equal Evidence. Their 
Occupations are different at Paris from 
what they are in the Provinces, even Idle- 
neſs in both Places, wears a different Aſ- 
pect: In one, it is a Languor, a Numbneſs, 


2 material Exiſtence; in the other, it is an 


Activity without Deſign, Motion without 


an Object. They feel more at Paris than | 


they think, a& more than they project, and 
project more than they reſolve. They eſ- 


teem only the modiſh Talents and Arts; 
and ſcarce have any Notion of the neceſſa- 
ry Arts, which are enjoyed without being 


known. 


The Ties of Blood decide nothing about 
their Friendſhip ; they only require Duties 
of Decency; whereas in the Provinces good 
Offices are exacted; not that they love each 


other better, but becauſe they ſeem to have 


nearer Degrees of Affinity, 


There 
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There reigns at Paris, a certain general 
Indifference, which multiplies their tranſi- 
ent Taſtes, and unites them in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that every one is agreeable in Society, 
and no one neceflary. The extreme Diſſi- 

pation in which they live, is the Cauſe, 

why they do not concern themſelves enough - 
for each other, to have any Delicacy or 
Conſtancy in their Ties. | 


Though they meet with Pleaſure, yet 


they ſeek each other's Company but very 


little; thus they receive and entertain each 
other, with more Vivacity than Warmth, 
and quit without Regret or Attention. 


| Manners are at Paris, what the Spirit of 


Government is in London; in Society they 
confound and put all the Ranks on a Level, 
which are diſtinguiſned and ſubordinate in 
the State. In London, all Orders live in 
Familiarity, becauſe they want each other, 
and their Intereſt unites them. 


Pleaſures produce the ſame Effect at Pa- 


ris; all thoſe who are pleaſed: with each 


other, agree; with this Difference, that 
Equality is a valuable Benefit, when it is 
founded on the Principles of Government; 

438 B 6 and 
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and is a great Evil, when it proceeds front 


| Manners; becauſe this never happens, but 1 
is 5 through their Corruption. t 
„ A Frenchman's greateſt Fault is, that he t 
mk is always young, and ſcarce ever a Man; t 
11 hence he is often amiable, but ſeldom ſure: M « 
Wt He hardly ever ripens with Years, and 
1 paſſes directly from Youth to old Age. 
1 = gives an early Proof of his Talents i» KM |! 
every Kind; which he neglects a long 
15 Time, through Diſſipation; and he hardly FF | 
1 begins to employ them, when their Time ⁵³ 
1 is paſſed. There are but few amongſt us. 
1 whoſe ee is. founded on NO: 

ence. 


Shall F venture an Obſervation, . which 
perhaps i is not as welt grounded, as it ap- 
pears to me; but 1 think, that when we 
are paſſed ſixty, we are no longer: fit for 
ſuch of our Talents, as require. Strength 
and Vigour in their Execution. We never 
ſucceed better in whatever we undertake, 
than in the middle Age of Life; which is 

very ſhort, nay we ſucceed better i in Youth, 
than in old Age. If we had formed our 
Minds to an early Reflection, (and this. 
Wl. Education I believe is poſſible,) we ſhould: 
1 be without: Contradiction, the firſt of Na- 


nBons, becauſe in Jpight of our Faults, 
* there 


- Ag 13 J) 
om there are none that can be prefered ous 
jut Perhaps we could even value ourſelves on 
8 the Jealouſy of a great many. For Jea- 
a | louſy riſes only from Superiority ; - as for 
a 


thoſe Nations that fairly prefer themſelves 
to us, it is becauſe: their Want. of Merit. 
does not entitle them to Jealouſy. | 


On the other hand, moſt Frenchmen be- 
lieve it is a Merit to be ſo; with theſe- 
®F Sentiments, . how little is wanting to them, 
to become Patriots? I do not ſpeak of thoſe 
who eſteem only Strangers. Some People 
affect to deſpiſe their Country, becauſe they 

are not willing to own their eren at 
| POO: too. near them. 


\ Men of Merit, of haps Country how 
are, form but one amongſt themſelves. 
They are diveſted of childiſh national Va- 
nity, which they leave to the Luer. to 
thoſe who having no perſonal Glory, are 
forced to pride themſelves on that o their 
Countrymen. | 


We ſhould not 3 Adee 8 
any raſh or injurious Parallel: But if it be 
80 ermitted to remark the Faults of our 

n is our Duty to raiſe its Merit z 
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racteriſticck. 


It is the only Nation, whoſe Manners 
can be depraved without Corruption of 
Heart, or Alteration of Courage; that 
Joins heroick Qualities with Pleaſure, Luxu- 
ry, and Effeminacy; whoſe Virtues have 


and a Frenchman has one diſtinctive Cha-- 


but little Conſiſtency, and whoſe Vices 
have no Roots. The Character of Alcii. tt 
ades is often found in France. The Cor- i 
ruption of their Manners and Imagination. &: 
does not leſſen the Candour, Openneſs, and ES 
natural Goodneſs of a Frenchman ;, Self- 1 
Love contributes to make him amiable; . 
the more he believes he pleaſes, the greater: b 
Deſire he has to love. That frivolous Va- 
nity, which appears in the unfolding of 
his Talents and Virtues, preſerves him b 
at the ſame Time, from perfidious reflected 3 
Crimes, Treachery is a Stranger to him, n 
and only borrowed in his Intrigues. If 1 
ſometimes, odious Crimes were ſeen amongſt b 
us, they diſappeared, ſooner, on Account v 
of our national Character, than the Seve- . 
rity of our Laws. Bn] C 


A very learned People, . and highly- 
eſteemable in a great many Reſpects, com- N 
plain, that Corruption is riſen to ſuch a. h 


Degree, that there are no more TIRE 
* : 


3 ( 15) 3 
4 of Honour left amongſt them; that their 
Actions are all valued, and bear an exact 
Proportion with their Intereſt, inſomuch. 


that a Tariff of their Honeſty could be 

; made. | eg 

1 am very far from believing the Hu- 

 X mour and Declamations of Party; but if 
there had been ſuch a People, (which I 
cannot believe) they would be compoſed. 
IF of an infinite Number of bad and low- 

„ minded Men, to be gained at all Prices; 

and more Wickedneſs found amongſt them, 
: than in any other Part of the World; 

8 whereas the Value of all their Virtues could. 
. be calculated. = 

: 


„ This is not, happily, our Cafe. We have 
but few Men addicted to Crimes by: Syſ- 

| tem; Miſery is the chief Rock on which 
F our Probity is wrecked. A Frenchman is 
hurried away by Example, and ſeduced 
4 by Want; but. he does not betray his 
Virtue on Purpoſe. Neceſſity begets only 
Faults, but Avarice reduced into Syſtem, 
Crimes. 


It is at leaſt a great Advantage, not to 


$ ſuppoſe that Honeſty can become venal; it 
luder a great many People from ſeeking 


its 


its Price; and it can exiſt no longer, when | 
it is ſet up at Auction. q 


The Abuſes and Inconveniences which 1 
are obſerved amongſt us, would nor be 


without a Remedy, if we pleaſed; without 
entering into a Detail of thoſe, which be- 


long as much to Authority, as to Philoſo- 


phy: z- what real Advantages would not a. 
eople receive, whoſe general Education. 
was fitted to their Genius, to their natural. 


Qualities, to their Virtues, and. even, to- 


their Faults ? 


CHAP, 
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HERE is a great deal of Inſtruc⸗ . 


tion found among us, but very little 
| Education. We | have learned Men and. 
, Artiſts, of all Sorts; every. Branch of Learn- 


i ing, Sciences, and Arts is cultivated with 


Succeſs. But we have not yet attempted 
to form Men, that is to ſay, to breed them 
up reſpectively for each other, and build, 
on the Baſis of general Edusation, all par- 
ticular Inſtructions; ſo as to accuſtom them, 
to ſeek their private Advantages on the 
Plan of publick Good, and make them, 
in every: Pedleſſion; We to be Patriots. 
We — all of. us, in ur N the 
Seeds of Virtues and Vices; one ſnould 
be repreſſed, and the other unfolded. All 
the Faculties of the Soul, are reduced to 


Sentiment and Thou ght; our Pleaſures 


eonſiſt in loving. — knowing: we need 
therefore, only regulate and exerciſe theſe 
Diſpoſitions, to make Men uſeful and hap- 
Py, by the Good they are capable of doing, 
and which, they would experience 2 

[ ; elves. 
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falves. Such is the Education, which: 3 


ought to be general and uniform; whereas 
Inſtruction ſhould be varied, and different 


according to the State, Inclination and 3 


Diſpoſition of thoſe, -who are to be in- 
ſtructed. | 1 


This is not an Idea of an imaginary Re- 
publick; beſides, ſuch Ideas are at leaſt, 
happy Models, Chimeras that are not quite 


ſo, which ean be realized, to a certain De- 


: gree. A great many Things ſeem impoſſible, 
only becauſe we are accuſtomed to think 
them ſo. A contrary Opinion, and ſome Cou- 


rage would often make Things eaſy, which. 
Prepoſſeſſion and Cowardice judge imprac- 


ticable. 


Can we look upon what is brought in- 
to Execution, to be chimerical ? Have not 
ſome antient People, ſuch as the Aigyptians 
and Spartans, had an Education relative:to 


the State, whoſe Conſtitution was in ſome 
Meaſure, formed by it? ff! 


It would be vain, to call Manners, fo 
diſtant from ours, in Queſtion: We can 


know Antiquity, but by the Teſtimony. of. 
Hiſtorians; they all confirm and agree in 


this Article, But. as we judge of Men, 
JETT... only 
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only by our own Age, we can ſcarce per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that there have been any 
formerly, more wiſe, than at preſent; tho 
ve can't forbear repeating it, through a 


Spirit of Contradiction. I willingly give 


ſome Allowance for a philoſophical Doubt, 


by ſuppoſing, that Hiſtorians have embel- 


WM liſhed their Subjects; but this is what 


proves preciſely to a Philoſopher, that what 
they writ, is grounded _ Truth. They 


are far from. giving the ſame Teſtimony of 
other Nations, whoſe Glory, notwithſtand- 


| ing, they would have been glad to raiſe. 


It is therefore certain, that in the Educas. 
tion, which was given at Sparta, they ap- 
plied themſelves firſt to form Spartans. 
Thus in every State, Men ſhould be inſpir- 
ed with the Sentiments of good Citizens. 
Frenchmen ſhould be formed amongſt us, 
and for this Purpoſe, Care ſhould be ta- 
ken to make them Men. 


I dont know whether I have too good an 
Opinion of our Age ; but it appears to me, 
that there is a Sort of Fermentation of uni- 
verſal Reaſon, that works to clear itſelf up, 
which perhaps, will be ſuffered to evapo- 
rate; and which could ſerve to confirm and. 

| R 2 haſten. 
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yet very uncertain. 


are likewiſe given to thoſe, who are born 


( 20 ) 4 
haſten the Progreſs of a regular Educa-, 1 


im 

tion. $ 
| Cc 
F ar from ropoſing theſe great Princi- | 


ples to ourlelves, our Thoughts are em- E. 
ployed in ſome Methods of particular In- W. 
ſtructions, the Application of which is as WW 


Artiſans and Artiſts whoſe Exiſtence | fa 
F upon their Labour, are perhaps I 
the only People, who receive Inſtructions 
ſuitable to their Deſtination; but the ſame: 


to ſome Fortune. There is a certain. Col- 


lection of Skill and Knowledge, -preſcribed, MW 


by. Uſe, which they learn imperfectly; and © 
with which they are deemed inſtructed, in 


all they. want to Knew, Whatever che Frs I; 
feſſions may Ws to which they AIC: deſ- 5 
tined. ; Ws: 
tl 

This! is what is called . and 3 
what ſo little deſerves the Name of it. a 


Moſt Men who think, are ſo convinced 
that there is no good one, that thoſe who, | S 


have their Children's Intereſt at Heart, 1 
form new Plans to bring them up in. It is. f 


true, they are often deceived in the Means, 
of reforming they deviſe ; and their Care 
is 


is ordinarily confined, in abridging and 
ſmoothing the Way to Sciences; but their 
Conduct proves, at leaſt, that they have a 
W confuſed: Notion of the Faults of uſual 
Education, without diſcerning preciſely in 


what they conſiſt. 


Hence proceed the fantaſtical Choice that 
is made, and the Errors which even thoſe 
fall into, who ſeek Truth with more Sinceri- 
ty chan Diſcernment. ee 


Some do not diſtinguiſh either the Term, 
where general Education ſhould end, or 
the Nature of the particular Education, 
which ſhould follow the firſt; and often 
adopt that, which ſuits the leaſt with the 
Man who is to be formed. This deſerves 
notwithſtanding, the greateſt Attention. 
In general Education, ivien ſhould be con- 
ſidered with relation to Humanity and to 
their Country, theſe are the Objects of 
"Morality. In particular Education, Man's 

State and Condition, his natural Diſpoſi- 
tions and perſonal Talents ſhould be re- 
garded. Such is, or ought to be, the Ob- 
ject of Inſtruction, but the Conduct that 
s followed, appears to me to be quite dif- 
ere TOTES. e 


When 


as ſo many Errors, and univerſally pro- 


cumſpection. 


ed; and can be true or falſe. 


Prejudices hurtful to Society, can be 
nothing elſe but Errors; and cannot be 
too much oppoied. Nor ſhould we enter- 
tain Errors, wi ich of themſelves are indif- 
ferent, it there be any ſuch: In theſe Caſes, 
. ö 


622) ; 
When a Work deſtined for the Educa- | | [ 5 


tion of a Prince, meets with Applauſe; 
the leaſt Gentleman thinks it is proper for 
the Education of his Son. Here a fooliſh 
Vanity decides more than Judgment. What 
Relation or Conformity is there in Reality, 
between theſe two Men, one of whom is to 


Py 


command, and the other to obey, without 


having even the Choice or Manner of his is 
Obedience in his Power ? I itt 


Others are driven by Prejudice, to an- 


other Extreme, more dangerous than the uU 
moſt imperfect Education. They look up- 2 


on all the Principles they have received, 


ſcribe them. Yet Prejudices themſelves, 
ought to be diſcuſſed and treated with Cir- 


Prejudice is nothing elſe but a Judgment 
formed or admitted without being examin- 


| f too raſhly. 


S = (23) 
Prudence is required, which is often necef:. 


ſary; even when we wage War againſt 


Vice, we oe not to root up the Tares 

or what concerns Prejudices 
tending to the Good of Society, which 
are Seeds of Virtue, we can be aſſured, they 


are Truths that muſt be reſpected and fol- 
& lowed. It is uſeleſs to take Pains to de- 
= monſtrate Truths, which are received; it 
is enough to recommend the Practice of 
= them. In attempting to enlighten Men 


too much, they are only inſpired with dan» 
gerous Preſumption. Why ſhould any one 


| undertake to make them practice by Ar- 


gument, what they followed by Sentiment, 
and an honeſt laudable Prejudice; which 
are as ſure Guides as Argument ? 


A great Clamour has been raiſed for 


Tome Time againſt Prejudices ; perhaps 


but too many of them were deſtroyed; Pre- 
judice is the Law of moſt People. A Diſ- 


cuſſion on this Topick, requires ſure Prin- 
ciples and uncommon Light. 


Moſt Men 
being uncapable of ſuch an Examination, 
ought to conſult their interiour Sentiment: 


Which the moſt Learned can often prefer 


to the Light of their Reaſon, in what re- 
gards Morality; and take their Taſte or 
Repugnance for the ſureſt Rule of Con- 
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dust. It is hard to be deceived. by this 3 
Methed: When one has the Hesel 3 
Pleaſure of behaving well towards others, 


it ſeldom happens, that he is diſſatisfied. 


There are but few Reproaches to be made 
to thoſe who do not repreach themſelves; 
and it is uſeleſs to upbraid ſuch. People, Y 
as Have left off W themſelves. 1 


1 cannot forbear, on this Subject, blam- 
ing thoſe Writers, who under Pretext of 
attacking Superſtition, which would be a 
laudable and uſeful Motive, if they kept | 
within the Bounds of patriot Philoſophers, 
endeavour to undermine the Foundations of 


Morality, and looſen the Bonds of Society : 
They are by ſo much the more miſtaken, 


as it would be of dangerous Conſequence 


to themſelves to make Proſelytes. The 


fatal Effects theſe Writings produce, are 


to make their Readers bad Citizens, and 
ſcandalous Tranſgreſſors in their Youth, 
and unhappy Men in a more advanced 
Age: For there are but few, who have 
the ſad Advantage of being perverted e- 


nough, to be eaſy 1 in their Mind. 


The Eagerneſs, with which this Sort of 
Books is read ſhouſd not, methinks, flat- 
ter the Authors, who otherwiſe may have 

; 1 


ic 


2 great deal of Merit. They cannot but 
know, that the moſt miſerable Writers in 
this Kind, ſhare almoſt equally this Ho- 
W nour with them. Satyr, Licentiouſneſs and 
WT Impiety alone, have never proved Wit. The 


4 : | moſt deſpicable Works on this Head, may 


be read once; were it not for their Extra- 


vagance, they never would have been men- 

' | tioned; like thoſe unhappy Men, who are 
condemned to Darkneſs, and whoſe Names 
of the Publick is made acquainted with, 


only on Account of their Crimes or Puniſh- 
ment. RE 


To return to Prejudices ; there is a ſure 
Method enough of judging of them, with- 
out a formal Diſcuſſion; which would 
prove eaſy, and often applicable toparticu- 
lar Circumſtances, eſpecially in Morality. 
It conſiſts in obſerving the Things, that 
raiſe our Vanity, which probably ariſe 
from falſe Ideas. The more virtuous a 
Man is, the farther he is removed from Va- 
nity, and the mcre perſuaded he knows 
nothing but his Duty; for Virtue does 
not beget Pride. 


The moſt tenacious Prejudices are al- 
ways thoſe, whoſe Foundation is the leaft 
ſolid. We can be undeceived in our reaſon- 


ed Errors, by reaſoning farther upon them. 
A ſtronger and more torcible Reaſon gets 
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the better of the firſt; but how can we at- 
tack what has neither Principle nor Conſe- 
quence? and fuch are all falſe Prejudices. 


They are begot and grow inſenſibly with 


fortuitous Circumſtances, and are at length 


generally eſtabliſhed amongſt Men betore 
they perceive their Progreſs. It is not 


ſurpriſing, that falſe Opinions have riſen, 
wit} © .t the Knowledge even of thoſe, who 


are the moſt attached to them; but they 
fall of themſelves as they gained Ground. 
It is not Reaſon that proſcribes them, they 
fucceed each other, and periſh with the 
Revolution of Time. They make Room 
one for the other, becauſe our Mind can 


xeceive but a limited Number of Er- 


rors. 


Some Opinions which are conſecrated 


and generally received amongſt us, will 
appear abſurd to our Grand-Children; none 
but the Philoſophers of their Time, will 


be able to conceive . that theſe Opinions 
could have had Abettors. Men do not 


require Proofs, in order to adopt an Opi- 


nion; their Mind wants only to be made 
familiar with it, as our Eyes with Modes, 


There 


us the moſt with their Pedigree. They 
do not fail, unleſs they are ſtupidly proud, 
to repeat, they know Nobility of Blood is 
ga meer Chimera. Let there is no Preju- 


(39 
1. il Oc HA 70; win 
There are! "og Prejulicls; eh are 
knowny or at leaſt acknowledged to be 
falſe, by thoſe who make them ſerve their 
Turn. 7Bop Example, that of Birth is al- 


4 ur 


lowed. to be ſuch, even by/'thoſe who tire 


dice harder to break ones ſelf of: There are 


but few Men wiſe enough tò eſteem No- 


bility as an Advantage, and not as a Merit; 


and who content themſelves to enjoy it 
without Vanity. Let new Men, whoſe 
Dirt was but lately rubbed off, be drunk 


with Titles that do not fit them; they are 
in ſome Meaſure excuſable: But it is ſur- 
priſing to find the fame Madneſs in thoſe, 
who can rely on the Dignity and Publick- 


| nefs of their Name. If they pretend, by 
this Means, to force Reſpect, they exag- 


gerate their Fretenſions, and parry. them 
beyond their Right. Reſpect of Obliga⸗ 

tion is only dur to thoſr, whom we are 
ſubordinate to by Duty, to our true Su- 
periors, whom we ſhould always diſtinguiſh 
trom others, whoſe:Rank only is ſuperior to 
ours. Reſpect paid only to Birth, is a.Duty 
of mecr r Decorum ; it is an Homage to the 


3 Memory 
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* Memory of Anceſtors, who have made 
their Name illuſtrious; an Homage, which 
Lf! with Reſpect to their Deſcendants, is 

in ſome Sort, like the Worſhip of Images, 
to which no peculiar Virtue is attributed, 
as they are the Productions of common 
2 and have only a relative Reſpect paid 


Wes If we had a Mind to examine the moſt 
Part of received Opinions, what a Num- 
i ber of falſe Prejudices would not we find, 

ih even in conſidering thoſe only, whoſe Ex- 
5 amination is relative to Education? We 
a follow by Habit, and with Confidence, the 
Ideas eſtabliſhed by Chance. 
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06 If Education was guided by Reaſon, 
0 Mien would acquire a great many Truths 
With more Facility than they receive a 
0  fmall Number of Errors. Truths have one 
. with another, a Relation, a Connection, 
| and Affinity, Points of Contact, which 
help Knowledge and Memory; whereas 
Errors ſtand generally by themſelves, and 
are more efficacious than conſequent ; 
þ ter Efforts are required to be un- 
jolt | 'deceived,. than to be preſerved from 


nsr cee Fo < © 


Ordinary 
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Ordinary Education is far from being 
ſyſtematical, when ſome imperfect Notions 
of Things, which are but of very little 
WT Uſe, are acquired; the chief Inſtruction 
that is afterwards recommended, is the 
= Means of making a Fortune. Politeneſs 
is the Morality we are taught, which is 
*Z more a neceſſary Means of acquiring a 

Fortune, than a Leſſon of Humanity. 


What does this Politeneſs confiſt in? 
which is ſo much recommended, on which 
ſo much was writ, ſo many Precepts given, 
and ſo few fixed Ideas? Subjects, which 
| were ſo often treated, are looked upon to 
be exhauſted; and thoſe, whoſe Impor- 
tance is cried up, to be clear and evident. 
I do not flatter myſelf with the Thoughts 
of treating this Matter better than has 
- ONE BY been already done; but I will tell my 
Mind in a few Words. There are ſome 
hich inexhauſtible Subjects; beſides it is uſeful, 
ereas i that thoſe whoſe Knowledge concerns us 
nearly, ſhould appear in different Lights, 
Nt 3; and be ſeen by different Eyes. Weak 
Eyes, whoſe Weakneſs even makes them 
| more attentive, perceive ſometimes what 
has eſcaped a more extended and ra- 


1 Politeneſs 


(138) 
Politeneſs is the Expreſibn or Imitation 

of focial Virtues; it is the Expreſſion, if 

it be true, and the Imitation, il it ber falſe: 


Social Virtues make us uſeful or agreeable 
to thoſe we live with. A Man who enjoys 
them-all, is mes polige in the A e 1 


1 + 


But 15 ea it x that a Man of þ 
an elevated Genius, of a generous Heart, | 
and exact Juſtice; is wanting in Politeneſs, 


whilſt it is found in another of ſhallow Un- ; 


derſtanding, in one, who has always his 


on Intereſt at Heart, or a Man of ſuſpec- 
ted Probity ? It is becauſe the firſt wants 
ſome ſocial Qualities, ſuch as Prudence, 


Diſcretion, Reſerve, or Indulgence for the 
Faults and Weakneſs of Men. One of the 


firſt ſocial Virtues, is to tolerate in others, 


what we ſhould forbid ourſelves. Whereas 
the ſecond, without having any Virtue, 
has the Art to imitate them all. He knows 
how to ſhewy Reſpect to his, Superiors, 


Goodneſs to his Inferiors, Eſteem to his 


Equals, and perſuades them all, that he 
thinks favourably of them, without having 
one of the un * 910M 
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Nor are they now ſo much as required ; 


ion 

ik the Art of feigning is what conſtitutes the 
ſe: Politeneſs of our Days. This Art is often 
ble WE ridiculous and vile enough to be given for 
oys What it is, that is to ſay, for Fal hood. | 

aelt | 

= Men know, that the Politeneſs FR 

_ ſhew each other is but an Imitation of 
* of bw” Eſteem. They agree in general, that the 
art, obliging Things they y Tay, are not the 
eſs, Language of Truth or of the Heart; ard 
Th in particular Occaſions, they themſelves are. 
his. MW deceived and gulled in their Turn. Self- 
FM Love makes every one believe fooliſhly, 
_ that what is done, through . Decorum, is a 
ice; J uſtice pag o Men © 

the 

5 Though we were LY that Pro- 
ers teſtations of Eſteem are falſe, yet we pre- 
wp fer them to Sincerity; becauſe this Falſe- 
tue, hood has an Air of Reſpect in ſome Oc- 
owe caſions, where Candour and. Truth would 
cen be offenſive, A Man knows that - others 
1 think ill of bim, and this mortifies him 
the to acknowledge it to himſelf, would inſult 
ing him, deprive him of the Reſource he ſecks 
1 in blinding himſe f, and prove to him, 
NY how little he is eſteemed. . Sach as are 
Nor moſt united, and have moſ _ Reaſon to 
wn, C 4 q eſteem 


(32) 

| eſteem each other, would become mortal 
Enemies, if they ſhewed plainly, and with- 
out Diſguiſe, what they think of each other. 
There is a certain Veil of Obſcurity, which 


preſerves F rienditup, and which we are all 
afraid to lift up. 


1 am far from from adviſing Men to 
ſhew harſhly, what they think, as they 
are often deceived in their Opinions, which ! 
they are apt to retract, without being able 
afterwards to form ſounder Judgments. 
This Harſhneſs is allowed only to Friend- 
ſhip, though ſure ſoever Men may be of 
their Judgment, and ſhould moreover be 
authoriſed by Neceſſity, and Hopes of 
ſucceeding. Cruel Operations were found. 
out, but to ſave our Lives, and Palliatives 
to alleviate our. Pains. 


Let thoſe whoſe Em 3 it is to 
correct Manners, pronounce harſh Truths; 
their Voice is only addreſſed to the Pub- 
lick; but particular People receive no Cor- 
rection, but by proving it to be their In- 
tereſt, and by ſparing their Self- Love. 


But what Kind of Diſnmulation is per- 


mitted, or rather, where lies the Medium, 
which ſeparates vile Falſhood from of- 
fenſive 


633) 


fenſive Sincerity ? in mutual Regard, that 
forms the Bonds of Society, and grows 
from the Conviction of our own Impertec- 
tions, and the Need we have of Indulgence. 
& Men ſhould neither be deceived, or offend- 


ea. 


WM Ir appears, that in the Education of the 
1 People of the World, they are ſuppoſed 


incapable of Virtue; and that they would 
have reaſon to bluſh, had they ſhewed 


themſelves to be what they really are; 
as if a Maſk was a Remedy for Deformi- 


The Politeneſs which: is in Uſe, is but 
a: filly Jargon, full of exaggerated Expreſ- | 


ſions, as void of Senſe as of Sentiment. 


Politeneſs, however, ſhews, it is ſaid, a 


Man of Birth; the greateſt Men are the 
moſt polite. I own that this Politenefs is 
the firſt Mark of Elevation, and a Bul- 


wark againſt Familiarity. There is a 
great Difference between Politeneſs and 
Sweetneſs of Temper; and a greater be- 


tween Sweetneſs of Temper and Goodneſs. 


Great Men who keep us at a Diſtance with 
Politeneſs without Goodneſs, ſhould alſo 
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4 -cerity, and cover their Deſigns, Thus they 


634) 
be paid in their Turn, with A with- 


: It i is. -adifled.s 6 Poet e dads mar an 
Education well) taken Care of, and our 


having lived in choſen C ompany; it re- b 
quires ſo nice a Touch, and ſo delicate a N 
Sentiment for whatever is ſuitable or agrec- i g 
able, that ſuch as have not been initiated 
in it, in their Youth, make but vain Ef- 
forts to acquire” it afterwards; and can : 
never go through it gracefully and genteely. WW 7 
Firſt, the Difficulty! of a Thing, is not a 
Proof of its Excellence. Secondly, it is I 
to be wiſhed, that Men who Purpolely re- : 
nounce their. Character, ſhould gather no 
other Fruit but that of — ridicu- 
lousz this perhaps would bring them back | 


to Truth and plain 8 


"Refalew this exquiſite Politeneſs i isnot 0 
rare, as thoſe who hog no other Merit 
would perſuade us. It produces now a 
Days ſo little Effect, as its Falſchood is fo 
well known, that it is ſometimes diſagree- 
able, even to thoſe whom it is addreſſed to; 
inſomuch, that ſome People think it adviſe- 
able to act in a rude and clowniſh Man- 
ner, the better to ĩmitate Openneſs and Sin- 


are 


| known better than it is as yet. 


(35) 
are rude without being ſincere, and falſe 
without bend Peine“ 5 We 


* os. 


9 


This Prafiice is common n enough to „be 
It mould 


be forbid every Man to ſhiew any Reugh- 
neſs, who cannot excuſe this Blemiſh in 


his Character by an hang Con- 
duct. 


Nat. but that we can n join a great qu of 


| Addreſs with a great deal of Uprightneſs; 
but it is only a Continuance of open Pro- 
ceedings that forms the Diſtinction be- 


tween Addieſs and Artifice. 


We ſhould not, for this Reaſon, bois Ge 
ruſtick Times, when Men iwayed only by 
their Intereſt, always purſued it, by a ſavage 
Inſtin&, to the Prejudice of others. Rude- 


neſs and Ill- breeding do not exclude either 
Fraud or Artifice, which are obſerved in 
| the moſt fierce and untractable A 


w #65 Ez 


It is by poliſhing themſelves, Men bare 
learned to reconcile their private with the 
common Intereſt; and by this Conformiey 
have experienced, that every Man draws 
more from * chan he iy ton of vor in- 
to it. | 


- . 8 ” 1 
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Men owe therefore, ſome Regard ti 
each other; whereas they are indebted, one 
to another, for Gratitude. They owe each 
other a reciprocal Politeneſs, worthy off 
them, made for rational Beings, and varied 
with the different Sentiments, which inſpire 


Thus the Politeneſs of great Men ought | 


to be FN that of Inferiors, Grati- 
rude, if great Men deſerve it; that of 


_ Equals Etcem and mutual good Offices. 
Far from excuſing Ruſticity, it were to be 
wiſhed, that the Politeneſs which flows 
from Sweetneſs of Manners, was always 
united with that, which riſes from the Up- 


rightneſs and Integrity of the Heart. 


The moſt unhappy Effect which uſual 
Politeneſs produces, is to teach us the Art 
of making no Account of the Virtues we 
imitate. Let us, in our Education, be 
Inſpired with Humanity, Bounty and. Be- 
nevolence, and we ſhall, by this Means, 
1 Politeneſs, or have no farther Need 
Or it. e 


f we want that Sort of Politeneſs which 
is attended with Graces, we ſhall 9 


(37) 


g which ſhews and proves an honeſt Man, 
and a good Subject; and ſhall have no 


Occaſion to have Recourſe to Falſhood. 


Thus * of Artifice, in. order to 
pleaſe, Goodneſs will ſuffice; and inſtead 


= of Falſhood, in order to flatter the Weak- 
7, neſs of others, it will be enough. to. be in- 
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We can avoid puffing * up. wich 


| | Pride, or corrupting them, with whom 
we act in this Manner: Th will ſhew us 


their Gratitude for it, and | ie better 
Men. | "2 


This is the Foundation on 8 


ral Education ſnould be built, in order to 
prepare particular Inſtructions. 


CHAP. 


„ 


n 


in treating a Subject which is not confined 


* 8 
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On pig. vi irtue and Honour. 


T E hear 8 talked of ſo much = 
as Probity, Virtue, and Honour, 
but have all thoſe, who make uſe of theſe 
Expreſſions, uniform Ideas of them? Let 
us endeavour.to diſtinguiſh them. It would 
doubtleſs be better to inſpire Sentiments, 


to Specu ulation ; but it is notwithſtanding 
uſeful to clear up and fix the Principles of 
our Duties. There are a great many Oc- 
caſions wherein Practice ep roy on our 
own Light. ie. 


Probity is the Obſervation of the Laws. 
But beſides the Laws which repreſs At- 
tempts againſt politick Society, there are 
Sentiments, and Proceedings in Uſe, which 
ſecure and ſoften civil Society, and the 
particular Commerce and Intercourſe of 
. the Obſervation of which, is ſo 
much the more Indiſpenſable, as it is free 
and voluntary; whereas the Laws have 
provided for their own Execution. Who- 

ever 


(99) 


ever has no; more Probity chan! is requical 
Joy them, is a diſhoneſt Man. 101101 


S The Laws countenante, and Fallin s with 
our Weakneſs: and, Paſſions, and repreſs” 
Jab what openly attacks Society; if they 


had entered into a Detail of all that can 


much affect it indirectly, they could not be uni- 
nour; WE. verſally underſtood, nor conſequently fol- 
| 1 lowed there muſt; have been too many 
Let Franſgreſſors, whom it would have been 
vould - unjuſt} and often difficult, to chaſtiſe, Con 


nuts, Wh fidering the Proportion that ought always 


fined to be darnrem: Faults and Puniſhment. 


es of "i ation as Men were | poliſhed and 
De. -entinhwirdþaboſe;-wholtcdlinda-yerothe 
ONE nos inclined to Honeſty, have ſupplied 
the general Laws, in eſtabliſning, by a 
tacit. Agreement, certain Cuſtoms, to 
which Uſe has given the Force of Law 
amongſt well-bred Men; though there is 
not, it is true, any puniſhment pronounced 


for this Reaſon, leſs real. Contempt and 
them, and the moſt feeling Puniſhment to 
of them. Publick Opinion exerciſes Juſ- 


Pro- 


— agginſt' the Infringers of them, it is not 
Shame are the Chaſtiſements allotted for 
thoſe who are worthy to have a true Senſe 


tice in this Occaſion, marks out the exact 


Education, Situation, or 


the Publick, can ſerve as Examples, are 


Tory 


| * 


{elf the Puniſhmentof the Actions it ju | 
cannot but uſe Severity on the Things it 


Puniſhment in their W 


(40 ) 
and makes the mot rfl 


. 
2 


to their State, e, 2 
ledge. It 
_ _ different Degrees of Probity have 
reed on, and that each Man is only 
to have the De which is an- 


Men are judged — 


— to his Condition; and can have N 


no other, but what is proportionable to his 
Judgment and Underſtanding. Some 
Men, who being expoſed to. the Eyes of Wh: 


treated with more Severity than . 
whoſe Fate it is to be in Obſcurity. The 
leſs is required of a Man, from whom a 
deal ſhould be the greater 
is done him: As to what regards 
the Cuſtoms I mentioned, one is very near 
Contempt, that pleads a Right to Indul- 


The Opinion of the Publick, bring K. 


condemns. There are ſome Actions whoſe: 
Proof conſiſts only in Suſpicion, and whoſe 


i 


| (41) 

it is ſurpriſing, that this Opinion, fo ſe- 
ere on ſimple Proceedings, does not ex- 
nd itſelf to Crimes, that belong to the 
Laws; which do not become truly ſhame- 
„ but by the Puniſhment that follows 
em. 


= There is no Maxim more falſe in our 
e Manners, than that which fays, that Crimes 
re infamous, not the Scaffold. This in- 
deed ſhould be ſo; yet we reinſtate ourſelves 
in our former Reputation, when our Crimes 
paſs unpuniſhed; but let it not be ſaid, 
we do ſo, becauſe Puniſhment denotes them, 
and gives alone a ſufficient Proof of them. 


Men are more raſh, than circumſpect in 
their Judgments, but are really moved on- 
ly with material and ſenſible Facts. This 
is ſo true, that a Crime proved by Pardon, 
diſgraces and diſhonours leſs than Puniſh- 
ment. We obſerve it chiefly, in the In- 
Juſtice and Oddnefs of that cruel Prejudice 
which reflects Diſgrace and Ignominy on 
thoſe, whom the Tie of Blood unites to a 
Criminal; ſo that perhaps it is leſs unhap- 
py to be related to one, whoſe Crime is 
notorious, but not puniſhed, than to an un- 
fortunate Man, whoſe Inncence was found 
out after his Puniſnment. 

| 1 


judice. Children are oftener reproachedlf 


ſeems to me, that a contrary Behaviour 
would be leſs unjuſt. For then Fathers 


ſuitable Education; if we think otherwiſe, 


ficient for perfect Honeſty. One can have 


ſame Time that he has a hard Heart, a 


tereſt, Education, Bae or Fear. 


42) 


1 have, I think, obſerved another So F 
of Oddnels in the Application of this Pre. 


with the Infamy of their Fathers, than Fai 
thers with that of their Children. Yet if 


would be puniſhed for not rectifying the 
bad Inclinations of their Children, by a 


is it through a Sentiment of Compaſſion 
for old Age, or the barbarous Pleaſure of 
poiſoning the Lite of thoſe, who N be- 
gin their Career? BA 


To clear up, in * ha concerns "ha 
8 it is neceſſary to know, whether Obe. 
dience to the Laws, and the Practice of 
uſual Behaviour are ſufficient to conſtitute 
an honeſt Man. When we reflect ſeriouſ] 
on this Queſtion, we find they are not fu. 


$ a FIVE oF 9) OY WP” +: 5 — A. © If 


a Sort of Probity that ſcreens and ſecures 
bim from the Reproaches of Men, at the 


miſchievous Will, a ſavage Character, 2 
low Sentiments; occaſioned either by In- 


But 


( 43 ) 


But there is a Judge more clear-ſighted, 
hore ſevere and Juſt, than either Laws or 
lanners; it is, Our interiour Sentiment, 


er Sori 
lis Pre 
oachedl 
an Fai 
avioull The Laws not having pronounced Judg- 
athenfW-:t againſt Faults more grievous in them- 
1g theſſhelves, than à great many that have been 
by af ondemned; and Manners not having taken 
aſlion happy. for Men, that each of them has in 
ure of his Heart a Judge, that protects aud ex- 
be · ¶ cuſes others, or condemns himſelf, 
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Pro- by Manners, which are more dangerous 
Obe. chan what they proſcribed? Should Satyr, 
itute WF our, (which ſometimes gives an 1 
ully W Wound to him who is the Object of ie) be 
ſut- WF judged an innocent Thing? or a gratuitous | 
ave WW Succour. refuſed ; him thrgugh Neglect, 
ures Mi whole Fate depends upon ire togetber with 
{ a 


the o many other Fe 


* 


many other Faulis,, which we all feel, 

t, 2 and forbid ourſelves fo little? 

and & 32 * 1 i Lhe Ft 74.308 4 

In- ' 

* I bel bonne arpflyt 
I Probity ſhould prohibit, a 
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ings, Which exact 
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therefore, examine whether this Conſcience 
is, or is not an innate Sentiment, it i 


from their Conſcience; than they could have 
learned from Laws or Manners. 


Right to 


forms the Extent of their Right. 


- "The greater our Knowledge is, the more 
Duties have we to diſcharge; if our Mind 


- 


— | 
are alſo many Things condemned by thi 
Laws, which Manners tolerate. 


J do not pretend to ſpeak like a religiou 
Man: The Inſtitution of Religion is the Per 
fection, not the Baſis of Morality ; nor lik 
a ſubtle Metaphyſician, but a moral Phil 
loſopher, who is ſupported by Reaſon, and 
proceeds only by Argument. I need noi 


enough, if it be an acquired Light; andi 
that the narroweſt Conceptions have 
more Knowledge of Juſtice or Injuſtice, 


This Knowledge is the Meaſure of our 
Obligations: We are bound, with Regard 
to others, to all, we believe, we have 2 
expect from them. Men have a 
Right to expect from us, not only what 
they look upon as juſt, but alſo, what we 
ourſelves efteem ſo; though they neither 
required or foreſaw it: Our Conſcience 


does not inſpire us with theſe W 


( 45) 


Duty, it ſuggeſts at leaft, the dinner 
proceeding, and demonſtrates the Obli- 
ation we lie under to ſatisfy them. 
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eligiou 


he Perl There is 1 Princi le of Intelli- 
or lik Hence that regards this Su ject, which is 
al Phi periour to Wir itſelf; it is Senſibility of 


n, and oul, which gives a Sort of Sagacity in 


ed not 
ſcience 5 a the een of Wit alone. 


which are Ä to itſelf; we may obſerve 
Hetween two Men, whoſe Minds are equally 
1 generating, rofound, and extended on 
ubjects purely intellectual, what a Supe- 


{Wiority he gains, who has Senſibility of 


f our Poul, when e 5 to it are 
egard treated. 

mts 4 How many Ideas are there, which can | 
what! not be attained by thoſe who have not a 
it we Lertain Warmth of Heart? This Warmth 
either Joined with Vivacity, makes ſenſible Souls 
IPs. fall into ſome Faults, which others do not 


"0 raiſe-worthy Actions, and go0cs. further | 


We can fay, that the Heart has . 


commit; but they are by far the moſt 
preferable, on Account of the Abundance 
of Good which they produce. * 
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Benfible Souls babe more Exiſtence tha 
others; Good and Evil are' multiplied 
their Regard, They have beſides, a vent 
ane Advantage in E ety! y, by being peri 
uaded of the Truths, Which the Mind! 
only convinced of. Corviction is oftall 

ive, Perſuaſion always active. It is thi * 
Mina alone, that can, and ought to fornũ 
a Man of Probity; and it is Senfibilit 8 
forms a virtuous Man. This Lſhall 774 I 
wach following Manger.” « b 2 0 
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Whatever the Lay rears re, Mannen 
berchet and Oonſcience inſpires, - ard 
all united in this Axiom, fo well: known, 
and ſo little cleared P. Do dt to another 
moat yo Wild ur have done to Jour elf 
The 28 and preciſe Obſervation of thi 
Maxim forms true Probity. Do 70 another, 
what you would hive ewe to ant Fe Thi 
is s Virtue. | 


7 * X 
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At firlt Sight, it it appears, wür Wei 
were covetods and narrow minded Men, 
who having no need of others, were only 
ſollicitous to prevent Harm to themſelves, 
and diſpenſed themſelves from doing any 
Good... This Idea appears the more proba- e 
ble, as the firſt Legiſlators were Princes, {WP 
Chiet- 
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.-- Whicftains, thoſe in a Word, who had the 
ce thaloſt to loſe, and the leaſt to gain. Where- 


re the Laws are confined to Prohibitions : 
et when we reflect on their Conduct, we 
d, that they have acted in this Manner, 
rough Wiſdom. Manners have gone 
rther than the Laws, and both aroſe from 


pled i 
a,vel 
ng perf 
Viind' 
s ofteli 
t is thi 
o for n 1 
rfbilinf{Mepugnance to Evil. Virtue being ſupe- 
explainWor to Probity, requires that Good ſhould 
Ile done, and inſpires the Deſire of it. 
914 „ 


fanner Probity forbids, and Virtue commands; 


s, ar robity is eſteemed, and Virtue reſpected; 
own robity conſiſts almoſt in Inaction, Virtue 
oer cts. Gratitude is due to Virtue, but not 
ore o Probity ; becauſe a Man of Underſtand- 
of thing, had he no other Object in View, but 
not her Mis Intereſt, can have no ſurer Means of 
© ThisMWttaining it than Probity. 


giversrhich may be drawn from happy Crimes; 
Men, Hut I know likewiſe, that there are different 
e only egrees of Happineſs; and that the Proba- 
ſelves, Mility of Danger and of Succeſs, ſhould be 
g any alued and compared with the Happineſs 
Droba- chat is propoſed; and that there is no Hap- 
rinces, } ineſs, even where our Hopes are the beſt 
Chiet- ground- 


ie ſame Principle; even Conſcience itſelf 
kept within the Bounds of inſpiring a 


I am not ignorant of the Objections 


Wal 
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_ neſty is always the beſt Choice that can bi 


(48) 5 
grounded, (an countervail the - Loſs of 
Honour, or even the Danger of loſing i 
Thus in judging ſuch a Queſtion, oni 
by Computation, it will appear, that Hoi 


made. It would not be difficult to give Me 
moral Demonſtration of this Truth; bullh« 
there are Principles, which ſhould not bu 

called into Queſtion. It often happen 
that the moſt evident Truths contract bil! 
their Examination, a problematical Ait u 
which they never ſhould have. Wc 
1 wk „ In 
Virtue is lodged in the Heart; it is il 
Sentiment, an Inclination to Good, a Lo 
of Humanity; it bears the ſame Proporti 
on, with Regard to good and laudablyWWr: 

Actions, that Vice does to Crimes; it i 
the Relation of the Cauſe to the Eſſect. 0 
oe Tg DL 

In diſtinguiſhing Virtue and Probity, in 

obſerving the Difference of their Nature, it 
is moreover neceſſary, (in order to knowſſ&9 
the juſt Value of each) to give Attention tu 
Perſons, Times and Circumſtances RW 
| | 1 
There are ſome Men whoſe Probity de-. 


ſerves more Praiſe than the Virtue of o- 
thers. Should we expect only the ſame 
Actions from thoſe, whoſe Means 1 . 


(49) 


boss q 3 ütferent! ? Shall one Man in the Boſom of 


oY wealth and Plenty, have only the ſame 
1, on uties and Obligations with another, who 
at He beſieged on every Side, with all Sorts of 
can ant? This would not be juſt; Probity is 


bl Pe Probity of the Rich. 


not b 
pen 1 Some Actions are attributed to vi rtue; \F 
ract b herein it has no ſhare. A Service offered 


it is {| lled. 
1 Lov 
oportt 
udabl 
it 1 

but Derenef; or perhaps Pride. 


ity, inf 
ure, i On the other Hand, we praiſe 3 ought 
knowſWo praiſe Acts of Probity, built on a Prin- 


tion to 
Nas committed to his Fruſt, which na 
dther Perſon knew any Thing of; in this 


ty de · Nie does but his Duty, becauſe to do other- 
of o- File, would be a Crime; his Action not- 
ſame Nithſtanding does, and ought to do him 


| 


are ſo 


dif- 1 not 


he Virtue of the Poor; Virtue ſhould be "= 


Nut of Vanity, or promiſed out of Weak= 
zeſs, does but little Honour to Virtue ; in 
his Caſe, Probity — its ny ful- 


When we raiſe a Man of our Name 
rom an unhappy Situation, wherein we 
ight have ſhared his Shame; is it Gene- 
olſty that prompts us to it? It is at moſt, 


iple of Virtue. If a Man reſtores what 


onour, It is thought, that he who does 


65009 
not commit evil, in certain Circumſtances, 
is capable of doing the Good they require, | 1 


Nothing but Virtue in a finple Act of | 
r deſerves to be praiſed. 


If an unfortunatẽ Man, prelled with 
Wants, humbled with the Shame of his 2 
Miſery, reſiſts the moſt critical Occaſions. 
If a Man in Proſperity forgets not that 
there are unhappy Men, if he enquires af- C 
ter them, and prevents their Deſires; 1 
eſteem and praiſe both theſe Men, but ad. 3 
ure the firſt. 


The Praiſes that are given to ſome De- 
* grees of Honeſty and to ſome Virtues, 
ſerve only to condemn the moſt Part of 
Mankind. Yet they ſhould not be refuſed; 
nor ſhould we go back, and infpe& too 
narrowly and ſeverely into the Principles of | 
Actions, when they tend to the Good of 
Society. It is a wiſe and advantageous 
Method to encourage Men to good Ac- 
tions: They are capable of following the 
Maxims of Virtue, as, well as of Vice. 


> 4d — 5 


Wia i is acquired by the Glory there is 
in practiſing it. If we begin out of Self- 
Love, we continue in it out of Honour, and 
perſevere out of Habit. Let a Man the 

ea 
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uire, Naſt inclined to Benevolence, do, by 
& of Whance, or by an extraordinary Effort, a 
NRaeenerous Action; he will feel afterwards, 


Wn inward Satisfaction ariſing from it, which 


with Mill make a ſecond Action of the like Na- 
f his ore, eaſier to him; ſoon after he will un- 
fions, Nertake a third, of his own Accord, ſo that 
that Poodneſs will, by Degrees, become ha- 
es af. FÞitual to him, and make up his Character. 
es; I We contract the Sentiment of Actions that 


t ad- 


Ire often repeated. 


Beſides, tho? we had a Mind to refer 


e De- irtuous Actions to a Syſtem of Wit and 
rtues, W-onduct, rather than to Sentiment; the 
art of Advantage of thoſe who practiſe them 
uſed; Nvould be equal, and their Glory whick 
X too Wn this Suppoſition, we would be deſirous 


les of to undervalue, would not perhaps be leſ- 


od of Nened by it. Happy Alternative that forces 
geous ne Admiration of cenſorious Men, for 
| Ac- ant of their Eſteem! | | 
8 the N * | Bf . Tt 
e. Beſides Virtue and Probity, which ought 


o be the Principles of our Actions, there 


here is is another worthy of our Examination; I 
Self. mean Honour: It differs from Probity, not 
ir, and perhaps from Virtue; but rather gives it a 
an the Luſtre, and ſeems to me to be an additional 


leaſt Quality. 
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A Man of Probity is guided by Educa- 
tion, by Cuſtom, Intereſt or Fear. A 
virtuous Man acts with Goodneſs. | 


A Man of Honour has noble Thoughts 
and Sentiments. It is not the Law he o- 
beys; nor is he directed by Reflection, 

much leſs by Imitation; he thinks, ſpeaks 

and acts with a Sort of Aſſurance and 


Havghtineſs, and ſeems to be his own Law- 
giver. 


We are freed from the Flaws by Power, 


we withdraw ourſelves from them by Cre- | 


dit, and elude them with Addreſs; the 


Want of Sentiment is. made up; that of 


Manners is ſupplied with Politeneſs; and 
Virtue is imitated by Hypocriſy. Honour 
is the 1ſtin# of Virtue, and forms its Cou- 


rage. It does not examine, it acts without 


Diſguiſe, very often without Prudence, 


and is a Stranger to Timorouſneſs, or falſe 


Shame, which ſtifle ſo many Virtues in 
weak Minds; for weak Characters lie under 
the double Inconveniency of not being able 


to anſwer their Virtues, and of ſerving as 


Inſtruments to the Vices of all FOR, who 
govern. chem. | 
a hough 


—_— adit —_— & 4 awd 
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Though Honour be a natural Quality, it 


unfolds itſelf by Education, is ſuſtained by 


Principles, and fortified by Examples. We 
cannot therefore awaken the Ideas, renew 
the Sentiment, or raiſe the Advantage and 


W Glory of it too often; nor attack every 
Thing, that can prejudice It. 


* Reflections on this Subject, can ſerve as 


Preſervatives againſt the Corruption of 
Manners, which ſlacken every Day. My 


Intention is not to renew the Reproaches, 
which, at all Times, have been made a- 


gainſt every Age Men lived in; the Repe- 
tition of which, would make us believe, 
they are not better grounded at one Time, 
than at another. I am perſuaded there has 


been always a Diſtribution of Virtues and 


Vices pretty near equal; but they might 
have been unequally ſhared, at different 
Times, between one Nation and another. 
There-are Ages more or leſs famous; and 


ours does not appear to be the Age of 


| Honour, 


We are not certainly now, as nice and 
ſcrupulous in maintaining our mutual Ties 
as heretofore, When a Man was formerly 
engaged in any Proceedings that were to- 

23  - -- lens 


( 54 ) 


lerated by the Laws, but condemned bi ; 
Honour; the offended Perſon was not the on- 
ly one who reſented them, every generou 
Man took his Part, and did him Juſtice by 
a publick and general Contempt of mn 
Adverſary. bi 
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Now a days, thoſe who are the moſt criedi 
down, have ſome Regard paid them, even 
without a View of Intereſt. I have not, 

you are told, Reaſon to complain of them 
perſonally, why ſhould I therefore repair 
the Harm done? what Weakneſs! By this 
Method, we ſhew how little we under 7 
| the Intereſt of Society, and conſequently 
our own. If all honeſt Men reſolved to make 
this a common Cauſe, their Confederacyfſi 
would be very ſtrong. When Men of Wit 
and Honour underſtand each other, Fools 
and Knaves act but a very indifferent Part. 
There are no others, unhappily, but 
Knaves, that conſpire and form an Alliance 
together; honeſt Men muſt ſtand by N 
: ſelves. 1 Fe 
F ormerly ſome Actions were concealed, 
which made thoſe who committed them 
bluſh, it they happened to be diſcovered. 
At preſent they are committed openly, and 
conſequently mult be in greater Number, 
1 55 whereas 
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( 55) b 
whereas Conſtraint and Shame kept a great 
many Men within Bounds. 


I know no Vice but cheating at Cards, 
that is more cried down in our Age, than 
in the laſt. And yet we ſee Men ſuſpected 
„of this Practice well received. The only 
t cried Juſtice which is done, in this Caſe, is to 


» Ven make uſe of a great deal of Politeneſs and 
© not Evaſions, in order to excuſe our not playing 
them = with them; which Behaviour leſs A wt 
repair Contempt than Precaution. But a Man of 
y thi the World, whoſe Conduct is irreproach- 
rſtandſi able in this, and in the Point of Bravery, 
uenthy is deemed a Man of unqueſtionable Ho- 
make nour. Though he ſhould profeſs himſelf 
1 your Friend, have no Diſpute with him, 
1 VVII 


on Intereft, Ambition, or Self-Love. If 
he only fears to leſſen his Credit, by making 
uſe of it, he will certainly fail you, on an 
eſſential Occaſion, and be blamed by no 
Body for it. You think you have a Right 
to reproach him, but he is more ſurprized 
than confounded at it; and remains ſtill a 
Man of Honour. He cannot conceive, how 


Fools! 
Part. 
but] 
liance 
them- 


ealed, you can look upon a ſimple Overture of 
them Politeneſs, as an Engagement; this Polite- 
vered. MW neſs ſo much recommended, ſaves us often 
y, and MW from Baſeneſs, it would be happy for us, 


mber, 


at 
hereas 


D 4 


Interpretation is given them, it cannot 


we may be ſo ourſelves. In the ordinary 
May of thinking, to foreſee an Objection is 


ſigning Actions. . ; 


There are certainly ſome Actions {oli 
blameable in themſelves, that whatever 


Juſtify them; or make them even equivo- 
cal. A Man of a gay airy Temper finds 
out the Secret of avoiding the Diſhonour, i 
attending ſuch Actions, it he has Courage 
enough to be the firſt to publiſh them him- 
ſelf, and to banter thoſe, who are tempted to 
blame him; we dare not reproach him, when Wo! 


we ſee he glories in them. His Boldneſs is Nit 
his Juſtification, and by reproaching him Na. 
we only expoſe ourſelves to Ridicule, which Wu 
we dare not do. Thus, we begin to doubt E 


whether he be really in the Fault, and fear WW 


to refute it ; without being obliged to an- 
ſwer to it; and in what regards Manners, 
to prevent a Reproach is to deſtroy it. 


A Man who has deceived another, in 
the moſt cunning, artful, and criminal 
Manner, far from having any Remorſe or 
Shame for it, on the contrary applauds 
_ himſelf for his Addreſs; he keeps it pri- 
yate in order to ſucceed, not for _—_ 

| Wag 
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Wucceeded; and imagines only, he has 
unde von a good Game at Cheſs,. whilſt ano her 
ho is cheated by him, believes he has 
oft through his own Fault, and only 


ns ſoplames himſelf. Reſentment is now be- 


atever Wome too noble a Sentiment; ſcarce do 
annot Wwe think ourſelves worthy to hate, and 
utes Vengeance is no more than an uſeful Re- 
finds 


Nour, 


urage that reſults from it. 


him- | Ry 
ted to This Manner of thinking, this Neglect 
when Hof Manners diſparages even thoſe, whom 
eſs is Nit does not diſhonour, and becomes more 
ö = and more dangerous for Society. Thoſe 
vhic 


who can pretend to the Glory of giving 


loubt Example by their Rank and Knowledge, 
fear ¶ ſeem to have too little Reſpect for Princi- 
mary ples, even when they do not violate them. 
on is 


an- Actions, but alſo the Fickleneſs of their 
ners, W Diſcourſe, and the Sentiments they ſhew, 
| are the Example they give. The Vulgar 

having no Principles for Want of Educa- 
„in tion, have no other Curb but Fear, and 
unal no Guide but Imitation. It is in the mid- 
e or dle State of Life, that Probity is as yet, in 
auds W the higheſt Eſteem. = 5 
pri- 8 his 
Ting #4 | 
ſuc- 


wenge, which is employed, as a Means to 
ſucceed, and on Account of the Advantage 


They are not ſenſible that not only their 
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This Deprivation of Manners does. noff 
however hinder Virtue and Honour from # 
being much bcaſted of; thoſe who have th 
leaſt of either, know how neceſſary it is f 
them, that others ſhould not be ſo. Mei 
would have been, aſhamed formerly, to ad. F 
vance certain Maxims, if they had contra 
dicted them by their Actions: Their Di: 
courſe formed a Sort of Prepoſſeſſion iii 
Favour of their Sentiments. At preſent, 
Diſcourſes are of ſuch little Conſequence 
that a Man may be told ſometimes, he hal 
a great deal of Honeſty, though he ſhould 
himſelf ſpeak in Praiſe of it. Good Diſt 
courſes however, can be always uſeful toff 
Society ; but we do not truly do prin : 
Honour, or make ourſelves worthy off 
talking in ſuch a Strain, but by our wy 
duct. This is a new Engagement, which 
we ſhould not be afraid to make, whereas il 
is uſeful to acquit ourſelves of it. 


It is ſaid, that formerly there reigned 
amongſt us a Sort of fanatick Ho- 
nour, and this happy Madneſs is attributed 
to.a barbarous Age. It were to be wiſhed, 
it was renewed in our Time; the Light 
we have acquired, would ſerve to regulate 
this Infatuation, without leſſening! it. Ko 

es 


( 59) 
des no Exceſs on this Head is to be ap- 
brehended; Probity has its Limits, and it 
much, if it reaches to the moſt Part 
we tif Mankind; but Virtue and Honour can 
t is fo extend and raiſe themſelves to an infinite 
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MenWDegree ; their Bounds may be always re- 
to ad 


moved farther off, but are never ſurpaſſed. 
-ontral | 

ir Dis 
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bound only by material Wants; they have 
a moral Exiſtence, which depends on their 
reciprocal Opinions. 


of Lite. 22 


two powerful Springs of Society, which 


Means and Effects are not altogether the 
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HAP. IV. 


0, Reputation and Fame. 
ö E N are deſtined to live in Society; | 


Vi and are moreover obliged to it, as 
they want each other: In this Reſpect, they ci 
are in a mutual Dependance. Nor are they 


There are but few Men, who are ſure 
and ſatisfied enough with the Qpinion they 
have of themſelves, to be indifferent about || 
that of others; nay there are ſome, wha 


are more uneaſy about it, than the Wants 


The Deſire of obtaining and preſerving 
a Place in the Eſteem and Opinion of Men, 
has given Birth to Reputation and Fame, 


ariſe from the ſame Principle, but whoſe | 


3 * - 
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A great many Means ſerve equally for 
Reputation and for Fame, and only differ 
the Degrees; others are excluſively fit 
Wor one or the other. 


ociety, An honeſt Reputation is within the 
it, as Reach of moſt Men : It is obtained by ſo- 
„ they Hcial Virtues and the conſtant Practice of 
e they our Duties. This Kind of Reputation is 
have neither ſhining or extenſive, but it is often 
their the moſt uſeful. 5811580 


Wit, Talents, and Genius procure Ce 


e ſure Ml lebrity, which is the firſt Step towards 
1 they Fame; but the Advantage of it, perhaps is 
about leſs real than we imagine. Whatever is 
. wha truly uſeful to us, coſts.,us but little; rare 
Vants and ſhining Things are thoſe which require 


the moſt Labour and Pains, and. whoſe 
Enjoyment is purely ideal. 


There are-two Sorts of Men. proper for 
Fame. The firſt, who make themſelves il- 
luſtrious, have a Right to it: Others, that 
is to ſay, Princes are made fubje& and 
tied down to it: They cannot eſcape Fame. 
We equally remark the talleſt Man in a. 
Crowd, and him, who ſtands on a riſing 
Ground: And we diſtinguiſh at the ſame 

Time, 


( 62) 


Time, whether the Superiority of the one if 


over the other, comes from the Perſon, or 
the Place he. is ſituated in. Such is the 
Relation and Difference between great Men 
and Princes, who have no other Merit but 
their Title. : 


But let us paſs this Crowd of Princes by, 
without preferring them to, or excluding 
them from this Title; and let us only con- 
ſider Fame, with Regard to Men, who 
have a perſonal Claim to it. 


The Qualities which are ſolely proper for 
Fame, appear with Luſtre. Such are the 
Qualities of Stateſmen, deſtined to form 
the Glory, Happineſs or Misfortune of a 
People. ED 5 


Some of the Talents required for Fame, 
would be uſeleſs, and ſometimes dangerous 
in private Life. There have been ſome 
great Men, whom if ſome happy Circum- 
ſtances had not made ſo, they would per- 
haps, have been ever judged incapable of 
any great Action. 1 


Reputation and Fame may be very dif- 
ferent, and yet ſubſiſt together. 5 


( 63) 


A Stateſman ſhould negle& nothing to 


Or f 
the acquire a good Reputation; but he can de- 5 
len pend only upon Fame, which alone can 4 
but juftity and ſecure him in the Aſſaults made | 
| againſt his Reputation. He is anſwerable . 
to the World, but not to blind, raſh, or þ 

by, ſelf-intereſted Perſons, J 
ng OI 15 L 
n- Not but that one can merit at the ſame ; 
ho Time, a great Fame, and a very bad Re- 5 
putation; but Fame ſuſtained chiefly on 4 
Facts, is commonly better grounded than 6 

for Reputation, whole Principles can be equi- a 
he vocal. Fame is conſtant and uniform; Re- | 
m pautation is {ſeldom or never ſo. 4 
7" | 1 
The Reaſons that great Men may have to x 

conſole themſelves on the Injuſtice done 5 

ie, to their Reputation, ſhould not induce ; 
us them to ſacrifice it lightly to their Fame, . 
ne becauſe they reflect a Brightneſs and Luſtre 1 
n- on each other. When one is forced to ſa- 2 
r- crifice his Reputation, on Account of ſome x 


of hard Circumſtances attending his State, it 

is a Misfortune he muſt be ſenſible of, and 

requires all the Courage, the Love of pub- 

f. lick Good can inſpire. One muſt love 
Humanity in the moſt generous Manner, 

A to ſerve it at the Expence of Reputation; 

a 
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(64) 
or elſe he muſt deſpiſe Men too much, by i 
having no Regard for their Judgments, 
would he in this Suppoſition ſerve them: 

When the Sacrifice of Reputation to Fame 
is not forced by Duty, it is a ſurprizing 
| Folly, becauſe Reputation is more really 

enjoyed than Fame. : 5 


Friendſhip, Eſteem, Reſpect and Con- 
fideration are only paid us by thoſe we live 
with; it is therefore more advantageous to 
have a good, than an extenſtve Reputa- 

tion. 


- It an illuſtrious Man appears amongſt 
thoſe, who without knowing him perſonal- 
ly, ſet forth his Praiſes in his Preſence, he 
doubtleſs muſt enjoy his Character with 
Pleaſure; and if he is not tempted to diſ- 
cover himſelf, it is becauſe he has it in his 
Power, and gives free Play to his Self- 
Love. But if it was abſolutely impoſſible 
for him to make himſelf known, his Plea- 
fure being no longer free, perhaps his 
Situation would be painful to him; and 
. would be almoſt the ſame, as if he heard 
_ another's Praiſes, not his own. The like 
Reflection may be made on the contrary 
Situation of a Man, whoſe Name is in 
Contempt, of which. he is ſuppoſed to be 75 

| 95 | an J 


665) 


an unknown Witneſs: He enjoys in the 


8; 
n: Midſt of his Torment, a Sort of Conſola- 
me tion ariſing from the Relation oppoſed to 
ing the Pain of the firſt, whom we have — 
iy poſed obliged to Silence. 

If Celebrity was reduced to its intrinſick 
n- Value, it would loſe a great many Follow- 
ive ers. The moſt extenſive Reputation 1 is al- 
to Ways limited; even Fame is never univer- 
ta- fal. To conſider: Men numerically, how 


many are there, who never heard Alexan- 
der's Name mentioned ? This Number far 


eſt i exceeds thoſe, who know he was the Con- 

al- queror of Ma. How many Men are there, 
he ho were ignorant of Koulikan's Exiſtence, 
th Nat the Time he changed one Part of the 


F ace of the Earth? 


Fame can ever extend itſelf, without ever 
reaching them. What a Character of 
Weakneſs it is, to be able to grow for ever, 
without ever attaining a limited Term 


At leaſt we imagine, chat the Admirati- 
ry Ion of knowing Men can compenſate for the 
in aorance of others. But what Fame 
be chiefly conſiſts in, is in counting and mul- 
an Iuplying of Votes, not in appretiating them; 


and 
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5 (66) 
and in this Caſe, it ſeems, that the Fruit i 
Fame is limited to the Homage paid to th Se 
Syllables of a Name: Yet a great mani what 
ſpare neither Pains nor Labour, to arrive Py I 
at it; and if they fail becoming illuſtrious 9vt 
they endeavour at leaſt to make themſelveW © U 
famous; they have a Mind to be talked of iſ NA) 
and like rather to be unhappy, than ob- 
{cure. The Man, whoſe Misfortunes drayff 
the Attention of the Publick on him, h 

half conſoled. Tiny WL 


When the Deſire of Celebrity, conſiſts ſom 
in Sentiment, it can be, according to iti tern. 
Object, eſteemable in him who experiences firſt 
it, and uſeful to Society; but if it be Ex fr on 
travagance or Madneſs, it ſoon become: R 
unjuſt, artful and diſparaging by the Prac- 


tices it makes uſe of: Pride is the Cauſe offi 1 
as much Baſeneſs as Intereſt. This is what Can 
produces ſo many tottering and uſurped fere 
Reputations. e But 
| of ! 
Nothing can make us more indifferent tu 
about Reputation, than to obſerve in what dev 

Manner it is often eſtabliſhed, how it de-] 
ſtroys itſelf, how it varies, and alſo to ob- I 
ſerve the Authors of theſe Revolutions. + | 
n 


Scarce N WI 


(667; ) 


| Scarce can a Man appear i in any Career 
whatſoever, let him ſhew never ſo tew hap- 
py Diſpoſitions, and even ſometimes with- 
out them, but every one is eager to ſerve, 
to uſher him in, and exalt him: It is al- 
ways in the Beginning, that a Man is a 
Prodigy. Whence proceeds this Eager- 

neſs? Is it cauſed by Generoſity, Good- 


not appear ſo, even to thoſe, whom it ex- 
cCites. In every Station, there are always 
iſiſu ſome Men of ſuperiour Talents. Subal- 
) it terns who cannot themſelves aſpire to the 


nee firſt Places, endeavour to remove others 


Ex from them, by raiſing and encouraging 
me Rivals, 1 


vhat cannot _ to the firſt Places, are indif- 
rped terent about the Perſons that fill them. 


But we underſtand very little of the Nature 


of Paſſions, when we make them reaſon 
rent thus: They are ſwayed by ne but 
hat dla, by Principles. 


ob: Envy feels and acts, but neither reflects 
. or foreſees: As ſoon as it ſucceeds in its 

Undertaking, it endeavours to deſtroy its 
arce own Work, We endeavour to pull him 


down, 


neſs or Juſtice ? No, it is Envy, which does 


ſe offs It may be ſaid ds that thoſe hs 
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TOES 
down, whom we have helped to riſe; an 
we think it unpardonable in him, to hay 


nd \ 
engt! 


no further Need of our Aſſiſtance, 11 

ear 
Thus Reputations are formed and de Catec 
ſtroyed. Sometimes they are maintained chic 

either by the Solidity of the Merit, whid 

ſupports them, or the Artifice of thoſſM Ev. 
who being raiſed by a Faction or Cabal ract 

know better than others, the Springs tha 
make them move, or {top their Progreſſion bac 

It often happens that the Publick is ſur 

prized at ſome Reputations, it has raiſet Le 
itſelf; it enquires into the Cauſe, and no Ng, | 
being able to diſcover it, (as it has no EN. Te 
iſtence,) it conceives greater Admiratio hof 
and Refpect for the Phantom it has creates. 

| Theſe Reputations are like F ortunes, which at 
having no real Foundation, are ſupportet nd 

on Credit, and make the greater F. gur 

e Ot 
5 Perſo 
As che Publick raiſes Reputations if.” 
Caprice, ſo particular Men 5 them by.” © 
Intrigue, or a Sort of ee which er 
ſhould not be dignified with the Name o 15 
Self-Love. They proclaim their own Me— \ 5 
rit: We at firſt, laugh at their Claim to it 9 


but they repeat the ſame Diſcourſes ſo often, 


and 


i 69.) 


ength, they gain their End, and impoſe 
uon us. We forgot where we firſt 
eard it, and at laſt, believe it; it is re- 


Which is never examined into. 


practices, which are called Cabals. 


Some undertake on Purpoſe, to raiſe a 
Reputation, and ſucceed in their Attempt. 


Let ſuch a Reputation be never ſo ſhin- 
ng, the Perſon who is the Subject of it, 
s frequently the only one deceived in it. 
hoſe who have created it, know what Va- 
ue to put on it ; though it often happens, 


heir own Work. 


— 


Others, ſtruck with the Contraſt of the 
Perſon and the Reputation, and finding 


on, do not dare to expreſs their own Sen- 
iments. They acquieſce in the Falſehood 
out of Timidity, Complaiſance or Intereſt; 


ber of People repeat the ſame Diſcourſes, 
who diſavow them in their Hearts. Men 
and N „ 


Wod wich fo much Aſſurance, that, at 


xeated like the confuſed Noiſe of a City, 


Even Aſſociations are formed for ſuch. 
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hat ſome of them finiſh, by reſpecting 


nothing that can juſtify the publick Opini- 


ſo that it is no rare Thing, to hear a Num- 
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(70) 
for the moſt Part, do not dare to blame or 
praiſe alone; and are not leſs timorous in 
protecting, than in attacking ;- there are 
but few who have Courage enough, not to 
want Partizans or Accomplices, I do not 
ſay in order to make their Sentiment; 
known, but to perſiſt in them; they en- 
deavour to ſtrengthen themſelves in thei 
own Opinions, by ſuggeſting them to o- 
thers, which if they cannot compaſs, they 
abandon them. 


However it be, uſurped Reputations 
which produce the greateſt Illuſion, have 
ſomething ridiculous in them, that ſhould 
hinder their being too much prized. Yet 
the ſame Practices are purſued, even by 
thoſe, who have Merit enough, not to want 


1 

them. acqu 
N ; e and « 
When Merit ſerves as a Foundation for Wp... 
Reputation, it is very ill judged to join rejeC 
Artifice to it; becauſe it hurts more the tage. 
Reputation we have already acquired, than Glor 
it ſerves that, which we are ambitious of. Ia vir 
If the Publick finds it out, and it finds ſuch Wo... 
Tricks out at the End; it revolts, and de- Imp 


grades the beſt acquired Glory. This is an 


Injuſtice; but the Publick ſhould not have Hof x 
a Ms to become * * to "= 
ic 


(71) 

he ſlighteſt Pretexts are ſufficient, applauds 
ſelf, for having ſuch Motives; and lays hold 
n them with Ardour. Envy never pardons 
erit, but when it is deceived by its own 
lalignity; and believes it finds out Faults 
t can feed on. It conſoles itſelf with pull- 
ng down on one Side, what it 1s forced to 


Or 

in 
are 
L to 
not 
nt 


en-W.imire on the other; nor is it ſo defirous 
xi, deſtroy, what it has Hopes of 1 injuring 
* nd reviling. 
hey | 
A Sort of Indifference about our own 
erit, is the ſureſt Prop of Reputation; 
1 e ſhould not affect opening the Eyes of 


ul thoſe, who are dazzled with Light. Mo- 


eſty is the only Luſtre, that is allowed to 
8 de added to Glory. 


Van 


Though Artifice ke a ſhameful Means of 


acquiring a Reputation, yet there is an Art, 
and even a laudable Art, that grows from 


L for Prudence and Wiſdom, which is not to be 
JON rejected. Men of Wit have more Advan- 
: the tages than others, not only in what regards 
BY Glory, but alſo in acquiring and deſerving 


a virtuous Reputation. A refined Under- 
ſuch 


105 ſtanding, as contrary to Falſehood, as to 


* Imprudence; a ſure and quick Diſcern- 
1s 
have 


the * 
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ment, know how to make a proper Choice 
13 of F avours; and are the Cauſe, why we 
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There is no Man but what has, at ſome 


49 
ſpeak, are ſilent, and act opportunely, 


Time, an Occaſion of doing a good and 
courageous. Action, and that, without 


Danger. But a Fool ſlips the faireſt Op- 


portunity, for Want of perceiving it: A 
Man of Wit feels it, and lays hold on it. 


Experience proves that Wit alone is not 


ſufficient for it; it alſo requires à noble 
undaunted Heart. 


I ſaw ſome: of theſe ſhining Succeſſes; 
and am perſuaded, that the very Perſon 
who was loaded with Praiſes, felt how 
little it coſt him to obtain them; but this 
did not leſſen his Worth. T6322 


I have obſerved others, whoſe Hearts 
were full of Kindneſs and good Will, and 
who practiced the moſt frequent Acts of 
Virtue ; yet for Want of underſtanding, 
and ming their Actions, they were not 
near as much eſteemed, as they deſerved. 
Their Merit raifed no Senſation; ſcarce 
was it ſuſpected. It is true, that if by 


ſome lucky Accident, ſimple and uniform 


Merit comes to be remarked, it acquires a 
ſadden Luſtre: It is praiſed with Compla- 


cency, and every one is willing to augment 


it. Even Envy applauds it, without be- 
= . tang 


(73) 


vantage from it, by humbling others. 


ind 1 be 6h Trend 
out Since Reputations are formed and de- 
p- ſtroyed with ſo much Eaſe, it is not ſur- 

A prizing they vary, and are often contra- 
it. dictory in the ſame Perſon. Such a one 
or) has a Reputation in one Place, which in 
ble 


another is quite different: He has that 
he deſerves the leaſt; and is refuſed that 
he has the greateſt Right to. We ſee Ex- 
amples of it in every Order. I cannot for- 
rſon ¶ bear here entering into a Detail, which will 
how clear up theſe Principles, by the Applica- 
this ¶ tion I ſhall endeavour to make. 5 


A Man is taxed with Avarice, becauſe 

darts he deſpiſes Oſtentation, and denies himſelf 
and whatever is ſuperfluous, in order to help 
s of ſome unhappy Men, whoſe Miſery is not 
publickly known. The Generoſity of ano- 

not ther is praiſed who ſquanders away with 


ved. Nrain Glory, what he gets by Artifice or 


Violence; he makes Preſents, but refuſes 
at the ſame Time to pay his Debts : His 
IMagnificence is admired, when he is at 
once the Victim of Pageantry and Ava- 
ice. | 45 


ment + 7M. 5 The 


lying her Character, and draws an Ad- 
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(74) 


The Inſolence of another is blamed, who 
does not yield with Baſeneſs to uſurped 
Authority: Another's Anger is condemn- 
ed, becauſe his Patience did not fink to 
Abjection. As Patience has its Bounds, 
Men who are naturally mild and peaceable, 

when their Meaſure is filled, are often un- 
ſeaſonably in the wrong. We cannot believe 
of what Importance it is for the Good of 
Peace, not to ſuffer ourſelves to be too 
much oppreſſed, unleſs we conſent to be 
vilified. 8 e 


On the contrary, the Mildneſs of a ſtub- 
born Man is much boaſted of, who is ob- 
ſtinate by Character, and polite through 
Pride. | e 5 


One Woman 1s diſhonoured, becauſe ſhe 
publiſhed her Fault by the Greatneſs 0 
her Grief and Shame; whilſt another ſe— 
cures herſelf from Reproaches, by the Ex 
ceſs of her Impudence : Nor is ſhe the 
Object even of ſecret Contempt. Men hate 
what they dare not puniſh; but they deſpile 
only what they dare blame openly. Theit 
Actions determine more their Judgments, 
than their Judgments regulate thelf 
Actions. I | ö 
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If we paſs from private Men to thoſe, { 
ped BY who appearing on a more elevated Theatre, 1 
nn. can the more eaſi ily be known; we ſhall . 
to find, that they are Judged With WM An ! 
. Mercy and Juſtice. cru * | EY 4 : 
ble, f 
un A Miniſter is accuſed of Hard- Fan | 
oy neſs, becauſe he is Juſt, rejects Sollicitati- 4 

0 


ons that are paid, and refuſes to agree to 
what Courtiers call Affairs. This Traffick 
is injurious to Merit, ſcandalous for the 


Publick, diſparaging to Authority, and 
dangerous for the State, 
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ob. A Prince is ron ſeviire, becauſe he 
ugh loves rather to prevent Faults than be o- 

; 8 to . them; he is deemed cru- 
, becauſe he ſuppreſſes ſubaltern Tyran- 
e ſhe 15 the moſt odious of all. The Laws 
's ol that are moſt ſevere againſt Oppreſſors 
r ſe / are the mildeſt for Society; but private In- 
Ex tereſt is always fond of making itſelf the 

> the Lawgiver. of 41 5 Order. wh 

| hate 5 TMR BE U 1 
eſpile Lewis XII. one the beſt and conſequent- 

Their ly the greateſt Kings that France ever had, 
1ents,l was accuſed of Avarice, becauſe he did not 
their oppreſs the People, in order to enrich ſome 
Fayourites without Merit, The People 
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(76) _ 
fhould be the Favourites of Kings, and || 
Princes have no Right to Superfluity, but 
when the People have what is neceſſary. 
The Reproaches they dared to make him, 
only proved his Goodneſs : Nay, their In- 
ſolence was carried to ſuch a Degree, that 
he was ridiculed on the Stage. I Ike better, 
ſaid that good Prince, that my_ Avarice 
ſhould make them laugh, than if it had made 
them ſhed Tears. The Reproaches of Cour- 
tiers are often equivalent to their Praiſe, and 
their Praiſes are nothing elſe but Snares. 


As to what regards Reputations of Ho- 
neſty, it is ſurprizing that there are ſo few 
of them eſtabliſhed, conſidering the Facili- 
ty with which they are fometimes uſurped. 
Moſt People were formerly Hypocrites of 
Virtue, . as they are now a days of Vice. 

Some Men having obſerved, that auſtere 
Virtue is not always exempt from a little 
Roughneſs ; becauſe one 1s not ſo circum- 
ſpect, who is irreproachable in his Conduct; 
and has not ſo watchful an Eye upon him- 
elf, when he does not fear to be betrayed; 

theſe Men draw an Advantage from their 
natural Fierceneſs, and often carry it to 
Exceſs, in order to eftabliſh the Severity 
of their Virtues: Their Declamations againſt 
Impudence are continual Proofs of their 
. 


(77) 
own, How many Men are there, whoſe 
Roughneſs is their only Virtue! Giddineſs 


is alſo but a very equivocal Proof of Can- 


dour: We ſhould truſt only to the Giddi- 
neſs of thoſe, to whom it is often preju- 


Roughneſs and Giddineſs are Faults of 


Character, which neither abſolutely ex- 


clude, much leſs ſuppoſe Virtue ; but which 
ſpoil it, when they are united with it. Yet 


by thele outward Appearances? : * 


7 
* 


how many Times have we been deceived 


| Though we too eaſily agree to ſome Re. 


putations of Probity, yet we deftroy others 


with a more blameable and e 
We 


merity, through Paſſion or Intereſt.” 


ſhamefully lay hold on the Misfortunes of 
a Man, in order to attack his Probity; 


and condemn the Reputation of another, 
only to raiſe an Opinion of our own Virtue. 
ES T- 91 0 8 

If a Man has Courage enough to vindi- 
cate a Reputation, which he thinks un- 
juſtly attacked; he has not always the 


Honour done him, of being judged a 
(this Suſpicion would be too ri- 


Dupe, 
diculous;) but he is ſuppoſed to have ſome 


latereſt in maintaining ſo extraordinary a 
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» 


Theſis. Let a Man be never fo. palpably {MW batic 
_ deceived in judging unfavourably, he i ME and 
only ſuſpected of an Exceſs of Penetration; WM then 
but if his Error lies in judging favourably, WI 
his Opinion is looked upon as the Height C 
of Weakneſs : Yet the Error is the ſame, MW ven 
though the Character be very different. give 
wa r n PEA BY. on 
Theſe falſe Judgments do not always 
proceed from Malice: Men do a great ma- 
ny Injuſtices without bad Deſigns, through 
Levity, Precipitation, Folly, Raſhneſs, or 
Imprudence. The Deciſions which are ha- 
zarded with moſt Confidence, make the 
deepeſt Imprefſions. ee 


* 


i — 
2 
© 1 


Who are they that enjoy the Privilege of 
pronounfing Judgment? Men who by the 

Dint of braving Contempt, acquire at 
length ſome Degree of Reſpect, and ſet 
themſelves up for Examples. Men. who 
have Opinions, but never have Sentiments; 
who- change, quit, and return to their O- 
pinions again, without knowing it, nor 
even ſuſpecting it; and who are obſtinate 
without being conſ tant. 


PREY 


5 | 8 W 

Theſe however, are the Judges of Re- a 

putations; theſe are the Men whoſe: Sen- W 

timents are deſpiſed, and whoſe Appro- 8 
4 | E 2 | bation 
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bation is ſought after ; who procure Eſteem 
and Conſideration without having 925 


themſelves. 


_ Conſideration differs from Celebrity; e- 
ven Reputation and Fame do not always 
give it; and it can be acquired without 
Grandeur or Shew. 


| Conſideration is a Se of Eſteem 
mixed with a Sort of perſonal Reſpect, 
which a Man inſpires in his own Favour. 
We enjoy it equally amongſt our Inferiors, 
our Equals, and thoſe who are ſuperiour to 
us by their Rank or Birth. We can be, 
with the Advantages of an elevated Station 
in Life, of an illuſtrious Family, ſuperiun 
Wit or Talents, we can be, I ſay, without 
Conſideration; nor is it annexed even to 
Virtue, that is alone, and ſtripped of other 


Advantages; and ſtill it can be attained 


without any great Depth of Underſtanding, 
and even in Spight of the Obſcurity of our 
Birth or State. 


Conſideration does not neceſſarily attend 


2 great Man: A Man of Merit has already 
a Right to it; he is a Man that is endowet 


with all the Qualities and Advantages of his 


State, which he never ſullies in any Man- 
| ner. 
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( 80 ) | 
ner. To give, in fine, a more preciſe 
Idea of Conſideration, it is obtained by 
the Re-union. of Merit, Decency and Re- 
ſpect for one's ſelf. 


As Conſideration is acquired, fo it is al. 
ſo uſurped. We ſee ſome Men whoſe Me. 
rit is boaſted of, but if we examine in 

what it conſiſts, we are ſurpriſed at their 

Emptineſs. We find that all this Merit 
fo much bragged of, is confined to an Air, 
or to an important and ſelf- ſufficient Tone 
of Voice; 8 little Impertinence is not uſe- 
leſs to it; and ſometimes their Looks are 
ſufficient. They aſſume the Carriage of 
reſpectable Men, and are for this Reaſon 
reſpected; otherwiſe, they would not be 
ſo much as eſteemed. NINE per 


We ſhould conclude from this Analyſis 
we have made, and from the Diſcuſhon we 
have entered into, that Fame is the Re- Pe 
ward of ſuperior Talents ſuſtained by great 
Efforts : That Reputation uſurped by Arti- A. 
fice is never ſure, and is ſometimes Il 1, 
ſhameful: That the moſt honeſt Reputa- th. 
tion is always the moſt uſeful; and that 
every one can aſpire to Conſideration in 
their reſpective Stations. — of 


CHAP. 


(82 ): 


5 
On great Men. 
TAVING conſidered. the Objetts 


that regard Men in general, let us 
adapt our Reflections to ſome Claſſes of 


Society, and begun. by grout Men. 


As great- Man is 2 Word, whoſe Reality 
exiſts no longer but in Hiſtory. A great 
Man was ane born a Subject, Illuftrioss by 
himſelf, and within the 1 884 of the tie 
yet powerful enough not to obey them 
but 15 ely; which made him often a Rebel 
with Regard to his Sovereign, and a Ty- 
rant over other Subjects. There are no 
more. of them... 


It might have 3 to the 
People to ſee theſe great Men humbled, 
and loſe their Privileges; but it is à greater 
Advantage to the State, that they have 
| foul them, than ine Fo NT. had.. preſerved: 

ns 


If we 12d a 4 Mind; now, to to make a Lift 
of thoſe, to. who 82 this Title is given, 
85 or 


( 82 ) 
or of thoſe, who arrogate it to themſelves, 
it would be no hard Matter to know where 
to begin, but it would be impoſſible to 
find out preciſely. were to end. We ſhould} 
come down as far as Burghers, without be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh the Shade of Separa: 
tion. All thoſe who go to Verſailles ima- 
2 they go to nant; and N to 


The me Naur of thoſe who $494 for 
n treat Men, are only ſo in the Opinion of 

he Vulgar, who ſee them at a Diſtance. 
Struck ek their exterior Shew, they ad- 
mire them from afar, without knowing 
that they have nothing to hope and little 
more to, fear from them. Nor do they 
know, that in order to become Maſters by 
Accident, they are obliged elſewhere to 
act in the ſame Manner, that the common 
2 do 1 in their Regard. 


As are more ain thah 
ful, they are more and ruinous an, 
Puts them continually in Want of Favours; 
fo that it. is quite out of their Power to re- 
lieve an honeſt Man, even when they are 
deſirous to do it. In order to have it in 
their Power, they ſhould keep their Luxu- 
7 within Bounds: ;” "wp Luxury admits of 
no; 


SU LO 


| 1992). 
no Bounds, but an abſolute Impoſſibility 


r 


dere of growing. Nothing but Wants can bear 0 
to REY ſtinted, in order to help Superfluity. 4 
uldfj i 
be- As to what regards the Fear they may : 


inſpire, I know how many contrary Ex- 
ma- amples can be oppoſed to my Sentiment. 
to] But it is the Error in which we are on this 


40 
. 


} 
* 
Fg 
1 
N. 


| Subject, that multiplies. them: Our Fears 1 
IM would vaniſh, if we conſidered, that great 1 
for Men as well as thoſe in the loweſt Station, 1 

\-of have the ſame Maſter; that they are tied . 
ace, don to the ſame Laws, which are ſeldom. . 
ad- ineffectual, when their Protection is claim-- * 
ing ed confidently ;; but this Courage is not: 1 
tle ordinary, and a greater Degree of it 18: „ 
hey required to annihilate an imaginary Power,, A 
; by than to reſiſt a real one. 4 
non Men dave: more Timorouſiieſs in⸗ their 1 
; Minds than in their Hearts; and voluntary: 9 
Slaves make more Tyraats, than Tyrants: 1 
ver- make forced Slaves. 9 
WAP. . 1 
Irs; This is doubtleſs: tian diftinguiſhes: the: 1 
re- Courage of the Mind from. that of. the 1 
are Heart, which is a very: juſt' Diſtinction, * 
it in chough. it is not always well fixed!. It ap- 1 
xu- | pears to. me, that the Courage of the 1 
8 of Wan conſiſts in ſeeing — Erik, 1 
0 0 4 
i 

il 

.i_- 


(84) | 
and Migfortunes, preciſely: as they are; 
and conſequently the Reſources and Re- 


-medies for them. 
they are, argues a Want of Knowledge; 
and to ſee them greater, a Want of Cou- 
rage. Fear exaggerates them, and Sue 
quently makes them grow; blind Cour 
obſcures and diſguiſes, but does not alwatl 


weaken them, they both hinder us to * 
umph over them. 


e Courage of the Mind * FLA. 

and requires that of the Heart; the Cou- 
rage of the Heart is only made Uſe of in 
material Evils, phyſica! Dangers, or 
which are relative to them. 
of the Mind is applied: in all the delicate 


Circumſtances of Life; we often ſee Men. 
who dare encounter the moſt evident Dan- 
gers, but we ſeldom ſce any, who do not 
ſuffer themſelves to ſink under Misfortunes; 
and who know how to draw Means from: 


them, for ſome happy Succeis. How many 


timorous Men are there at Court, who. 


een Heroes in the War 2. 


To return to great Men, thoſe- who are 
Depoſitaries of Authority, are not preciſely. 
what we underſtand by them; great Men 
gre obliged to. have Recourle to, 1 * in 
ace, 


To ſee them leſs than 


| thoſe 
[The Courage 


( 85.) 

place, and have often more Need of it, 
; than inferior People, who condemned to 
SObſcurity, have no Opportunities of ſueing 
ge; for Favours, and no. Fretenſions to expect. 
Ou- chem. | 


age Not but that "ig are : many great Men. 
200 who have Credit; but they owe it only to 
tri- ¶ che Eſteem they have acquired themſelves, 

to their Services, and to the Want. the 
State has ** of them. 


ou- But great Men Who are only nominal 
f in MW having no direct Power or Credit, endea- 
1oſe- vour to partake af it by Art, Cringing, 
age and Intrigue, which are Characters of 
date Weakneſs. Dignities in fine create little 
Jen. mare than Reſpect ;- Places give Power, | 


not Thou gh evident ek. en may 
ies; be, it appears that thoſe who live at 
om- Court, feel them more than they + 24 
any them; their Conduct is more conformable - 
cho. to them than their Ideas; for they have 
no need of Reflection, to know whom 
it concerns them to pleaſe. People of 
are an inferior Rank e no Doubt of. 
ſely J their Credit; and in this conſiſts one 
an men enn 


Have to do it: The Grandeur of a grea 


at whoſe Expences he was made ſo; he 


to an irreparable Misfortune, the People 
become his moſt cruel Perſecutors. The 


People reduce it to Powder. 


tune is ſpent; this is ſo true; that he who 


(86) L 
By this Means they exact, as a TrifWhas C 


bute, all the Services which are paid then{M{1f « 
. with Submiſſion. by ; when 
TS | | E moſt 


Iin t 
are U 
285 Al 


It is not only out of Fear that Inferion 
heſitate to preſs them on their Engage. 
ments; they are not ſure of the Right they 


Man impoſes upon an unhappy Wretch 
falls with Reſpect before the Work of his 
own Hands, as the Sculptor adored. the 
Marble he made a God of 
I is true; that if this great Man falls in- 
Reſpect paid him was like Adoration, and 


the Contempt hefalls into, is like Impiety; 
the Idol was only knocked: down, and the 


Great Men are ſo perfiiaded: of the E- 


ſteem their Pomp creates for them, even 


in the Minds of their Equals; that they 
neglect nothing that can ſupport it. A 
Courtier is diſgraced, as ſoon as his For- 


ſupports his Dignity, with- criminal- Re- 
ſources. is more conſidered; than one who 


— 


(87) 


Tr. Inas Greatneſs of Soul enough, to tie him- 


a ſelf down to ſevere Juſtice; but then, 
when a Man falls, after having drained the 

moſt infamous and unjuſt Reſources, he is 
in the Height of Diſßpade; becauſe there 


are no Vices generally allowed of, but ſuch ö 
is are joined with Misfortunes. | 
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This is ſo true, that in poking of Cre- 3 
dit, that of a private Man with a Lord; . a 
of a Lord with a Miniſter; and of a Mi- met 
niſter with a King is bragged of; and Ne 
without our Mind's giving any Attention to I 
it, the Idea it has of Credit is ſo juſt, that 
: there is no one, who does not think it ri- * 
diculous to hear the Credit of one of our T1, 
Sovereigns mentioned; unleſs it be the b 15 
Credit he might have in Europe, with other 5 1 
Princes, his Equals, whoſe. Union and Fc 
Alliance. 


On Credit. 
11 A T 1 have ſaid of great Me 


gives me an Occaſion to examine, 
what Credit is, its Principles, and its Ef. 
fects. 


Credit is the Uſe of another's Power; 
and is greater or leſs, in Proportion as this 
Uſe is more or leſs extenſive and frequent. 
Credit argues therefore a Sort of Inferiori- 

ty, at leaſt relatively to the Power that is 


employed, whatever Su ry we may 
have in other Reſpects. * 
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(8 ) 
Alliance ſorm in his Regard, a Sort of 
Superiority. 


A Prince, whoſe Power is limited, may 
ave more Credit in Europe, than the moſt 
powerful and abſolute King in his own Do- 
inions. Such a King's Power may alone 


nine, 
ige we have had Examples of it; nay 


lit than their Monarchs, 


I ſhall not enter on this Head, into a 


from Want to Power; whether it be 


mother, is Credit; and to obtain it for 
one's ſelf, is being only protected. : 


Some Degrees of Credit which are not 
extremely honourable in their Nature, 
may be ſo in their Principles and Effects. 
= The Principles of Credit are the perfonal 
HD Eſteem and Conſideration we enj joy; the 
kf inclination of which we are the Object; 


ancc. lh * Ix? (G. wart) 


he an Obſtacle to his Credit. In every 


private Men have ſometimes had more Cre- | 


{Detail that is foreign to my Subject; 1 
only confider what regards F Men. 


credit is therefore the Relation that is 


elaimeck for one's ſelf or another; with this 
Difference, that to obtain a Favour for 


the 


the Intereſt we offer, or the Fear we in. 
ſpire. by 


TCredit founded on Eſteem, is that 

which ſhould pleaſe us the moſt; and ca 
be deemed as a Juſtice paid to Merit, 
That, which we owe to Inclination, though 
it be leſs honourable in itſelf, is ordinary 
ſurer than the firſt. Both yield almoſt 

always, to Hope or to Fear, that is to ſay, 
to Intereſt; whereas theſe are two Effect 
of the ſame Cauſe. So that when - theſ 
different Motives are in Competition, it is 
eaſy to judge which of them muſt pre. 


vail. 


Ihe two firſt Motives to Credit are not 

commonly very powerful. It is againſt 
our will, we allow it to Merit. It looks 
too like Juſtice, and Self-love is better 
_ to beſtow Favours. On the other 

and, our Inclination determines us leſs 
than we imagine to oblige, though it 
makes us find Pleaſure in it; it is often 
fubordinate to other Motives, which are of 
more Weight than Friendſhip, though 
they are not ſo good and laudable, 


Beſides, Men in Place have but few 
Friends, nor are they ſorry for it. Am- 


bition 


7 itio 
to le 


ſhip : 
like 
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bition and Affairs take them up too much, 
to leave a Place in their Hearts for Friend- 
ſhip; and that we: bear them is not un- 
like Worſhip. When they ſeem to open 
themſelves to their Friends, they ſeek on- 
ly to unbend their Minds by Diſſipation. 


They are like ſpoiled PRI: o are 
loved without a Return of Gratitude, and 
angry at the leaſt Contradiction of their 
Will or Fancies. It muſt be allowed, 
they have frequent Opportunities of know- 
ing Men, of learning to eſteem them but 
little, and to depend leſs. upon them. 
They know that they are oftener beſieged 
through Intereſt, than they are courted out 
of Taſte or Eſteem, even when they are 
worthy of it. They ſee the mean and 
criminal Practices which Competitors make 
Uſe of againſt each other, and judge from 
their Proceedings, what Value to put on 
their Attachment. Though Adulation 
pleaſes them as much as if it was ſincere, 
yet the Meanneſs of its Motive does not 
always eſcape them; and Experience 
teaches them, how others like Benilelves 
have been deſerted in their Diſgrace. A 
little Suſpicion is therefore pardonable in 
Men in Places and their Friendſhip ſhould 
be better grounded than that of others. 


Since 
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a Share in Credit, it can be nothing elſe 


| Bartering which Hope and Fear decide, 


ledgment does Honour to their Bene. 


ceive from it: We refuſe others much leſs, 


to the moſt Part of Mankind; we grant 


Conduct they would have followed them- each 


(92) 
Since Merit and Friendſhip have fo ſmal 5 
acter 
bick 
licitat 
this! 
han 
more 
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for tl 
more 
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thing 
vileg 


but a Tribute raiſed for Intereſt, a meet 
and of which they are themſelves the Ex. 
change. We ſeldom refufe thoſe we can 
oblige with Glory, and whoſe Acknoy- 
factors. This Glory is the Intereſt we re 


from whom we expect a Return, becauſe 
this Expectation is a more ſenſible Intereſt 


almoſt every Thing to thoſe whoſe Re- 
ſentment we fear, eſpecially if we can hide tha! 
our Fear under the Maſk of preventingſblig 


their Deſires. But if we cannot diſſembſeſ chro- 


the true Motive, we ſoon take our Reſo- es 
tution. It ſeems we read in the Hearts of 
Men, that they approve interiourly the 8e 


ſelves. 


No Kind of Fear is fo little diſſembled Her 
as that which certain Men at Court inſpire, I pen. 
whoſe State is deſpiſed, but whoſe do- it! 
meſtick Intimacy or Circumſtances may Pen 
make them dangerous. They are treated 
with ſuch Precaution, as gives Fear an 15 
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r Prudence; for which Reaſon, no one is 
ſhamed of it, becauſe it ſeems, our Cha- 
ater cannot be diſgraced by a Behaviour, 
hich does Honour to our Wit. The Sol- 


Iicitations and ſimple Recommendations of 
this Sort of People have more Weight 


han thoſe of the greateſt Lords; and are 
Friends, eſpecially, if they be old Friends, 
for the later the Date of Friendſhip is, the 
F it has. We do every 
Thing for thoſe, whom we have a Mind to 
gain, or bring to an Engagement, but no- 
thing for thoſe we are ſure of. The Pri- 
vilege an old Friend has, is nothing more 
than his being refuſed the Preference, and 
obliged to approve, the Denial; happy, if 
through an Excefs of Confidence, our Mo- 
tives are Communicated to him. 


So many Circumſtances concur and croſs 
each other in the Diſtribution of the leaſt 
Favours, that it is a difficult Thing to 
know, how, or by whom they are granted. 
Hence it happens, that they are often diſ- 
penſed without Generoſity, and received 
without Acknowledgment; becauſe it hap- 
pens rarely, that a good Office falls upon 
Want, and more rarely that it prevents it. 


more taken Notice of, than thoſe of our 
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We harſhly refuſe what is neceſſary, any 
eaſily grant what is ſuperfluous; we offe 
IN but refuſe Succour. | 


— 


The Effects or Motives ar Credit, ar 
Intereſt, Conſideration, and Generoſity. 


Thoſe who employ their Credit out of 
View of Intereſt are not worthy to pak 
even for Men of Credit. They are but vil 
Creatures protected, whoſe Piſgrace is re 
flected on their Protectors. A Favour which 

aid, villifies him that receives it, and 
aescun him that grants it. 


When Conſideration is the Object we 
rbpele to ourſelves, we cim em. 
ploy our Credit in order to make it known 
and to give it a Luſtre. The Reputation 
alone of having acquired it is one of the 
ſureſt Means of ſtrengthening, extending, 
and even of procuring it; it is in every 
Shape, ſo endearing a Reward for it, that 
a great many Men would ſacrifice the Re- 
ality for the Appearance. How many Men 
do we ſee peſtered with Sollicitations on 
Account of a falſe Reputation of Credit? 
yet they take ſpecial Care not to turn their 
importunate Sollicitors off, by undeceiving 
clean. 

Yet 


(95) 


Yet thoſe, who in obliging propoſe to 
hemfelves ſo trifling an End, ought to be 
derſuaded, that whatever Credit they may 


xs they make Malecontents, who believe 
hey have a privileged Right to their Pro- 
ection. e 4 1 


It is not impoſſible for a Man whoſe 
houghts are taken up with the Deſire of 
obliging to get a contrary Reputation, be- 
cauſe the Number of good Offices done to 
Men can never equal their Wants. There 
is no kind of Credit that can fully anſwer 
the Reputation it procures; for the leaſt 
Proofs of Credit multiply Demands. A 
Man who has often done good Offices out 


of Generoſity, can be deemed diſobliging 


and unkind, becauſe he cannot anſwer the 
Demands of every Body that applies to 
him. It is for this Reaſon, that Men in 
Place cannot make Uſe of too much Hu- 
manity in order to ſoften ſuch Denials as 
we ny. ˙[i4 


It may be imagined that the Gratitude 
of thoſe they oblige, ought to be a Conſo- 


lation to them, and compenſate for the In- 


juſtice done them by others, whom they 
*Vö—l were 


ave, they cannot render as many Services, 
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were forced to refuſe. Yet- nothing ; 
more common than to ſee ſome Men, ft 
ſue for Favours with Eagerneſs, and often 
with Baſeneſs, receive them with. Indif. 
ference, as a Juſtice done them, and en. 
deavour to make it appear, that they hay 
not made the leaſt Step towards them, and 
that only their Deſires were prevented 
This Conduct is not ſurely the Effect 
delicate Gratitude, which leaves to ou 
. the Glory of their Bs Ac. 


Char; 
xe fe 
at thi 
Pp as 
Rele: 


M Intention is not to diſguſt 1 op 
tors: I am rather deſirous to prevent wp 
and i 


their Diſtaſte, and to inſpire them with 
noble dibntereſted Sentiments, the | Succel; the! 
of which is never uncertain. When vet. 
oblige generouſly, and ſeek no other In- Nun 
tereſt but the Pleaſure of obliging, we have qual] 


in it an infallible. Recompence, which Men 
the Ingratitude of Men cannot rob us of. f 
But if Benefactors are deſirous of Grati- "> 
tude, let their good Offices be done to bu 
Men of Merit, for theſe only are grateful n 
and nen. 7 

| Wat 


CHAP, 


{ " ). 


g 1; | 

Wh : 2 6 

often H A P. VII. ins 

ndl. bat 

d. en On foſbionabl Men. 5 

h 

TH E Ruch at dn Tunes, hahe gbne 

nted through the leaſt Changes in their 
Character of any People whatſoever. They 


re found to be the ſame to Day, they were 
at the Time of. the Cruſade, and in going 
up as far as the Gauls, we find alſo a great 
Reſemblance. This Nation has always 
deen lively, gay, generous, brave, ſincere, 
preſumptuous, inconſtant, over-bearing, 
and inconfiderate. Their Virtues come from 
the Heart, and their Vices riſe from their 
it. Their good Qualities correcting or 


r In. Nountervailing their bad ones, perhaps e- 
have Nually conſpire to make them, of all other 
hich Men, the moſt ſociable. This is their 


proper Character, and no bad one, but I 
ar, that within ſome Time, they have 
uſed it; they are not ſatisfied with being 
ciable, they mult alſo be amiable, and I - 
believe they have miſtaken this Abuſe for 
Perfection, which wants to be Proved, 
hat 1s to ſay, explained. 
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The fitteſt Qualities for Society are Po. 


liteneſs without Falſhood ; Candour with. 
out Rudeneſs; preventing others Deſires 
Complaiſance without 
Flattery; Regard without Conſtraint; and 
above all a Heart inclined to Good; thu 
the ſociable Man is the moſt excellen 
Citizen. 


An amiable Man, at leaſt, the Man to 
whom this Title is given now a days, i; 
extremely indifferent about the publick 
Good, highly deſirous to pleaſe every So- 
ciety he happens to be in, either by Taſte 
or Chance, and ready to ſacrifice each par. 


ticular Member of it. He loves Nobody, 


18 loved by no one, pleaſes all, and is often 
d and courted by the ſame People. 


By a very odd Contraſt, he is always 
taken up with others, and fatisfied — 
with himſelf; he expects his Happinels 
only from their Opinion, without thinking 
preciſely of their Eſteem, which he probe- 
bly ſuppoſes, or whoſe Nature he is per- 
haps ignorant of. His immoderate Deſire 
of amuſing engages him to ſacrifice the ab- 
ſent Friend he eſteems the moſt, to the 


0 of thoſe he makes the leaſt Ac. 


count 


L080) 
count of, but who liſten to him. As fri- 
Po- volous as he is dangerous, he places al- 
vith. MW moſt in good earneſt, Slander and Calum- 
eſirez ny in the Rank of Amuſements, without 
hou Wl ſuſpeRting they produce any other Effects; 
andi and what is happy, and at the ſame Time 
thu moſt ſhameful in Manners, is, that the 
lem Judgment he forms of them happens 
ſometimes to be juſt. | 5 


an to The particular Ties of a ſociable Man 
7S, i; are the Bonds that unite him more ſtrongly 
blick to the State; thoſe of an amiable Man are 
y So- only new Diſſipations, that retrench pro- 
Taſte portionally his eſſential Duties. A ſociable 
par- Man inſpires us with the Deſire of living 
ody, with him; and we only like to meet ſome- 
often times with an amiable Man. In fine, thge 
ple. Aſſemblage of Vices, Frivolouſneſs, and 

Inconveniences in this Character, is ſuch, 
ways] that the amiable Man is often the leaſt 
worthy of Love. 


Yet our Ambition to attain to this Re- 
putation becomes every. Day a Sort of 
epidemical Diſeaſe: How then is it poſſible, 


per- 


Deſireſ not to be flattered with a Title that eclipſes 
ne ab · Virtue and pardons Vice! If a Man be 
to the diſnonoured to ſuch a Degree, that thoſe 
t Ac- who keep him Company are reproached 
county F 


with 
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with it, his Companions allow every Ac- 
cuſation againſt him, nor is it by en- 
deavouring to juſtify him, they excuſe 
themſelves: It is very true, they tell you; 
but be is very amiable. This Reaſon muſt 
be good, or elſe generally received, for 
there is no Reply made to it. A Man that 
ſets his Vices off with Gaiety and Graces, 
is the moſt dangerous for Society, there is 


Nothing but wh t ſuch a Behaviour makes 


ſupportable, and but what it hinders from 
being Judged odious. figs ters hn 


What hapy pens. from: ng 8 one 
is deſirous = being amiable, and no one 
cares to be any Thing elſe; their Duties are 


ſacrificed to it, and I ſhould ſay the Con- 
ſideration they have acquired, was it 


loſt by ſuch a Behaviour. One of the moſt 

unhappy Effects of this frivolous Madneſs 
1s the Contempt it inſpires us with for 
our State of Life, and the Diſdain of our 
Profeſſion, for which we are chiefly ac- 
countable, and by which we ſhould al- 
"wage ſeek the firſt and „Kp 1 


A Magiſtrate locks upon Study and La- 
bour as obſcure Cares, ch only become 
Men that are not fit for the polite World. 
He fees, that. thoſe who apply themſelves 
Ky I 2. 0 


to the 
when 
ſo tha 
miabl 
porta 
that 
Intere 


( 01). 
to their Duties, are known only by Chances 
when there happens to be Occaſion of them; 
ſo that it is no rare Thing, to ſee ſome a- 
miable Magiſtrates, who in Affairs of Im- 
portance, are leſs Judges than Sollicitors, 
that recommend to their C olleagues the 
Intereſts of their Clients. 


An Officer of a certain Rank believes 
that Application to military Affairs is the 
Buſineſs of Subalterns; thus Poſts in the 
Army, would be no more than Diſtinctions 
of Rank, not Employments that require to 
be diſcharged. 


A lettered Man, who by his Lucubra- 
tions could have inſtructed his Age, and 
tranſmitted his Name to Poſterity, neglects 
and loſes his Talents for Want of culti- 
vating them: He had it in his Power to be 
reckoned amongſt illuſtrious Men, but re- 
mains only; a Man of Wit! in Society. 


Even Ambition, that formerly was ſo 
active, and is always ſo ardent a Paſſion 
aſpires no longer at Fortune but by In- 
trigue and the Art of pleaſing. The Prin- 
ciples of an ambitious Man were not here- 
tofore more juſt than they are at preſent; 
nor were his Motives more Praiſe-worthy, 

F £ 3 
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or his Proceedings more innocent; but hi 
Labours might have been uſeful to the 


State, and might have ſometimes inſpired 
an Emulation to Virtue. 


It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that Society 1 
become by the Deſire every one has of 
being amiable in it, more delicious than iz 
ever has been; this may be, but it is cer. 
tain alſo that the State has loſt what 
Society. has gained } in this Point, and that 
the Exchange 1 is no Advantage. 


What would be the Conſequence, ſhould 
this Contagion ſpread throughout all the 
other Profeſſions? and this may be ap- 


prehended, when we ſee that it has reached 


an Order ſolely deſtined for Edification, 
in which, the amiable Qualities of our 
Days wauld have been formerly looked 
r at leaſt, as indecent. 


Amiable Qualities being for the moſt 
Part founded on frivolous Things, the 
Eſteem we bear them accuſtoms us in- 
ſenſibly to Indifference for thoſe that 
ſhould concern us the moſt. It ſeems that 
what regards the rs Good is TO 
to us. 
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Should a great General or Stateſman 


render the moſt ſignal Services to the 
State, before we hazard our Eſteem, we 
enquire if they be amiable Men, what their 
Agreeableneſs conſiſts in, though there are 


| perhaps ſome Graces, that do not always 


become a great Man to have in a ſuperior 
Degree. 8 Tr 


Every important Queſtion, cloſe Reaſon- 


ing, and reaſonable Sentiment are exclud- 


ed from theſe ſhining and amiable Societies, 
and riſe from the box ton. It is not long 
fince this Expreſſion was invented, and it 
is already common, without being the 


of it. 


ANG bon ton in thoſe who have the moſt 
it, 
Trifles, without allowing themſelves the 
leaſt Appearance of good Senſe, (unleſs it 
be atoned for by the Graces of the Diſ- 
courſe) and in tranſgreſſing againſt Reaſon, 
when they are obliged to produce it, with 
as much Care as Modeſty required formerly, 
when it was neceſſary to expreſs a free 
Thought. 
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better underſtood, This is what I think 


conſiſts in talking agreeably - of 


Agreeableneſs is become ſo 
neceſſary, that even Slander would ceaſe 
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(104) 
to pleaſe, was it deprived of it. It is not 
enough to hurt, it is neceſſary above all 

things to amuſe, elſe the moſt miſchievous 
Diſcourſe falls back on its Author, more 
than on him who is the Subject of it. 


This pretended Ben ton, though it be 
only an Abuſe of Wit, ſtill requires a 
great deal of it; wherefore it becomes 2 
Jargon in Fools, which is unintelligibl: 
even to themſelves; and as Fools form the 
greateſt Number in every Society, this 
Jargon has prevailed. It is what we yul- 
garly call Humbuzging, a fatiguing Heap 
of Words without Ideas; a Volubility of 
Diſcourſe that makes Fools laugh, ſcan- 
dalizes Reaſon, puts modeſt or timorous 
Perſons out of Countenance, and makes 
Society inſupportable. 


Ihis pitiful Strain is ſometimes leſs ex- 
travagant, and then it is moſt dangerous. 
This happens, when any one is ſacrificed 
without his perceiving it, to the Raillery of 
an Aſſembly, and made at the ſame Time 
the Inſtrument and Victim of common 
Mirth, by the Things which are ſuggeſted 
to him, and the ingenious Conceſſions 
 _ which are drawn from them. 4 
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The firſt Trials of this Sort of Wit muſt 
ot have naturally ſucceeded, and as new In- 
u ventions alway saugment in Perfection, that 
us is to ſay, encreaſe in Depravation, when their 
re Principles are corrupted, Malice is now a 

Days, the Soul of certain Societies, and 
has ceaſed to be odious without even lo- 
de ſing its Name. 


. Malice is at preſent but a Mode; the 
le moſt eminent Cos were not formerly 
he ſufficient to excuſe it; they never could ſup9 
"WF ply Society with as much as Malice takes 
l away from it; whereas it undermines its 
Foundations, and is for this Reaſon, if not 
of the Aſſemblage, at leaſt the Reſult of 
NW Vices. Malice at preſent, is reduced to an 
us Art, it ſerves thoſe for Merit, who have: 
no other, and often raiſes them to Con- 
ſideration. 3 g 
x- M This is what produces ſuch Swarms of 
is. little miſchievous ſubaltern Imitators of 
ed I filly Coxcombs, fome of whom are found 
of © {0 harmleſs, their Character being ſo op- 
ne poſed to it, that they would have been very 
on innocent good-natured. Men had they fol- 
:d £ lowed the Dictates of their Heart, inſo- 
ns ¶ much that I am fometimes tempted to pity 
chem, it coſts them fo much to do Mit- 
92 F 5 chief, 
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chief. Wherefore we ſee ſome, wha think 
it too hard a Taſk to play their Part, and 
abandon it; others flattered or corrupted 
with the Progreſs they have made, go on 
with it. The only Verſons that have ſue- 
ceeded in this prepoſterous Contrariety are 
thoſe, who born with a depraved Heart, a 

diſordered Imagination, falſe Wit, ſhalloy 
Brains without Principles, who deſpiſing 
Virtue, and incapable of Remorſe, have 
the Pleaſure to ſee themſelves the Heroes 


of a Society, which RY ſhould. be the 
Horror of. 


It is a curious Sight . to fee the 
Subordination that reigns amongſt ſuch. a; 
form this Sort of Aſſociations. There is 
no State where it is better regulated: They 

commonly ſignalize themſelves on Fo 
reigners, whom Chance has thrown in their 
Way; thus Strangers. were formerly ſacri- 
 Kced in ſome Countries, where their bad 
Fortune forced them to land. But when 
new Victims are wanting, then a civil War 

begins. The head. Man amongſt them 
maintains his Empire, by e alter- 
nately his Subjects one to another. 
ever is the Victim of the Day, is unmerci- 
fully oppreſſed by all the others, who are 
everjoyed to drive ye. Storm off their own 
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(107) | 
Heads; thus Cruelty is often the Effect of 
Fear. The Subalterns however make 
Trials one upon another, they endeavour 
n W todart only their keeneſt Shafts, and would 


e. MW willingly ſting their Antagoniſts without 


re being rude, but as Wit is not always as 


a volatile as Self-Love is ſenſible, they often 


give each other ſuch abuſive Language, 
2 WW that nothing but Experience can hinder its 
e Conſequence to be apprehended. It ſome 
& W honourable Medium could be: found out 
he between a diſtruſtful Temper, and voluntary 

Abjection, we ſhould not live with leſs Plea- 


ſure, and ſhould have more Union and. 


he mutual Regard. 


'0- if right to take any Thing leriouſly. We 
eir give each other, if I may make Uſe of 
i- the Expreſſion, only Challenges of Wit; 
ad and we muſt own ourſelves overcome; if 
en we make Uſe of any other Weapon, for 
Var W the Glory of Wit is the Point of Honour: 
em now. a days. M1! | 


0: Let we are ſurpriſed; that ſuch Societies: 
ci: are not diſ-united by Fear, Contempt, In- 
dignation or. Diſquiet. We: muſt hope, 
that by their Exceſs, they will at-length,4 

| E 6 | turn: 


1 T hings being on the Footing they now 


ey are on, whoever is moſt: galled, has no 
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turn Malice into Ridicule, and this is the 
only Means of deſtroying it. It is ob- 
ſerved that cool Reaſoning is the only 
Thing that impoſes on them, and ſome- 
times puts them out of Countenance. 


WMWe may imagine, that the Habit of of. 
fending makes thoſe who have contracted 
it, mefpable of bending to the Means ne- 
ceſſary for acquiring a Fortune. But it is 
ſo far from it, that it is better to inſpire 
Fear than Eſteem. Beſides Men of falſe 
Singularity, whether they are il|-tempered, 
miſchievous, or Miſanthropiſts, ſucceed 
perfectly well with thoſe they have Oc- 
caſion of; the Reputation they have ac- 
quired gives a very great Weight to the 
Attendance they pay; and they deſcend 
more eaſily than is imagined to baſe Flat- 
tery. Whoever is the Object of it, does 
not doubt but his Merit is unqueſtionable, 
whereas he forces ſuch Characters to a Stile 
ſo foreign to them. Flat and exaggerated 
Adulation is the ſureſt to pleaſe. An in- 
genious and delicate Praiſe does honour to 
him that gives it, and an extravagant 
Elogium pleaſes him that receives it. He 
takes the Exaggeration for the proper Ex- 
preſſion, and thinks that great Truths 
cannot be told with Delicacy.. | 1 
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I muſt allow, that the Societies of which 
1 ſpeak, are rare; there is nothing but 
truly good Company that is more fo, 
which is perhaps, nothing elſe but a fine 
Chimera, to which we approach more or 
leſs. It is not unlike a diſperſed Repub- 
lick,, whoſe Members: are found in every 
Order, and it is very hard to re-unite 
them into one Body. However, there is 
no one but claims a Title to it, in his own 
Society: I mean that every Body believes 
it can be found in an Order ſuperior to his 
own, but never in an inferior Claſs. The 
firſt Magiſtrates ſuppoſe it as well at 
Court as amongſt themſelves ; but do not: 
believe it can deſcend fo low as certain 
Citizens, who in their Turn, have Degrees 
of Pride. 95% 


A Courtier without entering into any: 
Compoſition on this Head, firmly believes 
that good Company exiſts only amongſt 
People of his own Rank. It is true in- 
deed, that ſuppoſing equal: Wit, Courtiers 
have an Advantage over the Generality of 
Men, by exprefling their Thoughts in 
better Terms, and in a more agrecable- 
Manner. A Fool at Court talks Nonſenſe: 
more elegantly than one in the City. It 
s a Mark of Wit or at leaſt-of Education, 

in 


( r10 ) 
in an obſcure Man, to-expreſs himſelf pro. 
perly. But in a Courtier it is neceſſary; 
he makes Uſe of no vulgar Expreſſions, 
becauſe he knows none. A Courtier that 
talks in a low Strain, appears to me to 
have almoſt the Merit of a learned Man in 
foreign Languages. All Talents depend 
really on our natural Faculties, eſpecial. 
ly on the Uſe that is made of them. The 
Talent of Speech, or rather of Converſa- 
tion, ſhould be more perfect at Court 
than elſewhere, whereas we are forced to 
ſpeak there, and obliged to ſay nothing: 
Thus our Phraſes are multiplied, and our 
Ideas retrenched. I have no need, } 
imagine; to advertiſe, that I ſpeak only 
of idle Courtiers, to whom Verſailles is 
neceſſary, and who are uſeleſs to it. 


It follows from what I have ſaid, that 
Men of Wit at Court, when they poſſeſs 
the valuable Qualities of the Heart, are 
thoſe, whoſe Acquaintance is moſt amiable; 
but ſuch Societies are rare. Play ſerves to 
eaſe the genteel Part of the World of the 

ainful Load of Exiſtence; and the Ta- 
— which they call. ſometimes to their 
Succour,. in ſeeking Pleaſure, prove a 


| e 


Societ 
theirs 
Pleaſi 
Joy, 
nels ; 
Know 
in an 


N itt } 
it, Such Remedies are. uſeleſs to thoſs 


whom their Taſte, Confidence and Liber 
ty unite. 


The modiſh Part ef the World 
would doubtleſs be ſurpriſed, if certain. 
Societies of Burghers were preferred to 
theirs, where if we find not. a delicate 
Pleaſure, we find. at leaſt a catching 
Joy, mixed often. with a little Rude- 
nels z but. it is very happy, that a greater 
Knowledge of the World has not crept | 
in amongſt them, which would ſerve- 
only to. make them more ridiculous, nor- 
would they, if, it had, be ſenſible of it; 
they have the Happineſs to know no other: 
Ridicule, but what is ny to Reaſon, 
and good MAnngrs..c 3 


As to what dd Societies, if we 
preſcind from ſome Difference in Expreſ-- 
ions, we ſhall. find that the general. 
Claſs of the polite World, and that of 
the middle Sort, reſemble each. other more 
at bottom than. we ſuppoſe. We. find: 
:mongſt them the ſame Broils,. the ſame. 
Void, and Miſery, Littleneſs depends: 
leſs on. Objects than on thoſe. who: 
perceive. — As for habitual Con- 
18 Men of. the polite. World, ge- 

nerally- 


Enn? 
nerally ſpeaking, are neither better nor 
worſe than thoſe of a lower Order. Theſe 
laſt neither gain nor loſe any thing by 
imitating them. Excepting the Vulgar, 
whoſe Ideas are only relative to their 
Wants, and who are for the moſt Part, 
deprived of them, on other Occaſions, the 
reſt of Mankind is every where the ſame. 
Good Company is independant of State R 
and Rank, and is only found amongſt A 
thoſe, who think and feel, who have juſt W. 
Ideas, and becoming Sentiments. 1 5 
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CHA P. VIII. 


On Ridiculouſueſs, Singularity and Aﬀec- 
tation. 


Idiculouſneſs is like thoſe Phantoms 
which have no Exiſtence, but for 
ſuch as believe in them. The more an 
abſtracted Word is in Ulſe, the lefs the 
Idea of it is fixed; becauſe every one 
ſtretches, reſtrains, or changes* it as he 
thinks proper; and the Difference of Prin- 
ciples is only perceived by that of Conſe- 
quences, or by the different Applications 
which are made of them. If we had a 
Mind to define the Words we underſtand. 


he leaſt, we ſhould define thote we make 
he molt Uſe of. 


Ridiculouſoeks. conſiſts in claſhing with 


eceived Cuſtoms or Opinions, which are 
ommonly confounded with Reaſon; yet 
hat is contrary to Reaſon is Folly, and 


Fit be contrary to Equity, it is a 


A p. rime. | 
5 Ridiculouſneſs ſhould not therefore take 


place in * which are indifferent in 


them. 
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themſelves, and depend only upon Faſhion, 
tion to Virtue, and this is the ſureſt Means 


which can deſtroy itſelf, by falling back on 


does it the Honour to treat it as Virtue, 
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Dreſs, Language, Manners, and Carriage 
are its Province; but it extends its Uſurpa- 


Envy makes uſe of, to ſtain its Luſtre, 
Ridiculouſneſs is ſuperiour to Calumny, 


its Author. Clear-ſighted Malice does 
not rely upon the Deformity of Vice; 1 


and aſſociates Ridiculouſneſs to it, the bet- 
ter to cry it down. Thus it becomes lel; 


odious, and more deſpiſed. Ridiculouſ- 
neſs is become the Poiſon of Virtue and 


Talents, and ſometimes the Puniſhment of 
Vice. | | . * | 5 


| Ie is the Scourge of Men in the polite 
World, and it is but juſt, they ſhould have 


a fantaſtick Being for a Tyrant. We ſa⸗ 


crifice our Lives to our Honour, our Ho- 
nour often to our Fortune, and our For- 
tune ſometimes to the Fear of Ridiculout- 


_ nels. 


| I am not ſurprized, that ſome Care is 
taken to avoid our being expoſed to it 


whereas it is of ſo great Importance in the 
Minds of a great many of thoſe, with 
whom we are obliged to live, But the ex- 
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n. treme Senſibility of ſome reaſonable Men 
ge in this Point, ought not to be excuſed. 

a- This exceſſive Fear has raiſed Swarms of 
ns little Judges of Ridicule, who determine 
re, N whatever ridiculous Cuſtom is in Vogue, 
, Jas Tirewomen fix the Modes that are in 
on Faſhion. Had they not arrogated the 

os ¶ Employment of diſtributing Ridicule, they 
would be themſelves loaded with it; they 
ue, Hare like thoſe Criminals, who make them- 
et · Iſelves Hangmen, in order to fave their 
leſ Lives. . 


and The greateſt Folly of theſe frivolous 
t of Beings, and that they ſuſpect themſelves 
iche leaſt of, is, that they imagine their 
Empire is univerſal: If they knew what 
vlite narrow Bounds it has, they would, through 
1aveſiShame, abandon it. The Vulgar do not 
> ſa-fſknow its Name, which is all the middling 
Ho- Fort of People underſtand of it. Amongſt 
For- me Men of the World, thoſe who are 
ouf-ſtaken up with Affairs take notice, only 
through Detraction, of this troubleſome 
little Set of Men, who deal in Ridicule; 

re iithoſe even who have had a Share in it, and 
> it vom Reaſon or Age have withdrawn from 
x, ſcarce remember it; and illuſtrious Men 
ſire in too (exalted a Station to give any 
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Attention to it, did they not deign ſome. 
times to amuſe themſelves with it. 
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Though the Empire of Ridiculouſneſs i 
not as far extended, as thoſe who maintaiz 
it ſuppole, {till it ſpreads too far among 
the Men of the World and it 1s ſurprizing 
that Characters ſo airy as ours, ſhould ſub. 
mit to ſuch Slavery, whoſe firſt Effe 
makes our Communication with each oth 
uniform, languiſhing and tireſome. 


The childiſh Fear of Ridiculouſne 
ſtifles our Ideas, contracts our Minds, and 
forms them on one Model; it ſuggeſts : 
Sameneſs in our Diſcourſes, which are in 
ſignificant in their Nature, and tireſome by 
their Repetition. It ſeems that the ſan _ 
Spring gives an equal Motion to different It is 
Machines, in the ſame Direction. I eq Ridic 
none but Fools that gain by this unacFhofe v 
countable Behaviour, which puts them onſþ4;« o. 
a Leyel with Men of ſuperior Talents, 
inſomuch as they are all equally confineq e it. 
to a common Meaſure, to which then, v 
meaneſt Underſtandings can attain. pel an 


Our Wit is almoſt equal, when we af a. it 
tied down. to the ſame Rules; and thelg, 1... 
Rules are neceſſary for thoſe who can ſhev 
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no Wit without them. They are like Li- 
eries given to Footmen, who have no 
lothes of their own. 


With theſe: faſhionable Rules, one can 
xe a Fool with Impunity; and a Man of a 
gu@reat deal of Wit will be regarded as ſuch, - 
nfnleſs he is Maſter of them: For there is 
ubWothing that is leſs diſtinguiſhed from Ab- 
rea:rdity, than the Ignorance of ſome triflin 
uſtoms. How many Bluſhes have been 
auſed at Court, for producing a Man with 
onfidence, who was admired elſewhere, 
nelfid introduced with an imprudent Pre- 
anqumption; yet his Introductors were not 
 Wcceived, but they formed their Judgment 
unt him according to Reaſon, and he is 
e Viſlonfronted with Modes. 
ſame 7 | | Bu | | 
ere It is not enough not to expoſe ourſelves 
I ie Ridiculoufneſs, in order to get clear of it. 
INACF hoſe who deſerve it the leaſt, have their 
m tare of it, and often the moſt tefſpeftable 
lents rſons, if they are timorous enough to re- 
fineq; we it. Some deſpicable, but bold and daring 
\ then, who underſtand the ruling Modes, 
pel and annihilate it better than others. 


e UY As it often happens that Ridicule has 
theſ determined Object, and then has no 


ſhe\ Ex- 
ne | 
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Exiſtence but in Opinion, it depends part. ¶ fect 

ly on the Diſpoſition of him, for whom it Hits P 
is intended, and in this Caſe it has Need of 

his Acceptance. It is made to miſcarry, TI 
not by repelling it with Force, but by re. ¶ cauſe 
ceiving it with Contempt or Indifference, MW find 1 
and ſometimes with a good Grace; for it Hing t] 
is like the Arrows of the Mexicans, which ſame 
pierce Iron, and are deadened againſt Ar-. N Diſco 
mours of Wool. Fer O%77 


When Ridicule is moſt deſerved, there 
alſo an Art to render it ineffectual; it con: Sin 
fiſts in amplifying what has given Room it is a 
to it. We humble our Adverſary by de- Nitſelf 
ſpiſing the Strokes he would feign ſtrike. Wing oi 


T | 02 | | CL1A FUSS u We Ar 
Beſides this Boldneſs in reſiſting Ridi-Mind i 
cule impoſes upon Men; who for theWERiddl 
moſt Part, are incapable of efteemingſWord 
Things but by what they appear to beſſſercer 
worth; where their Contempt ceaſes, theirſſ|hat t. 
Admiration begins, and Singularity ie ca 
commonly the Object of it. 


ion © 
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By what Addreſs does it happen, that 
the ſame Thing in a certain Degree, cauſes 
| Ridicule, and when it is carried to Excels 

acquires a Sort of Luſtre? Such is the Ef 


1.70 


LE 27 
fe of characterized Singularity, whether 
its Principles be laudable or reprehenſible. 


This can riſe only from the Diſguft 


find in Society. We are ſo tired of meet- 
ing the ſame Ideas, the ſame Opinions, the 
ſame Behaviour, and of hearing the ſame 
Diſcourſes, that we are infinitely obliged 
to him, who riſes out of this lethargick 
Form. 


1) 3 

on Singularity is not preciſely a Character; 
50m 
de- 
e. 


itſelf to every Character, and conſiſts in be- 


ud 
the | 
ning Word it ſignifies is known. When we 
o befperceive that we differ from others, and 
theirfſlthat this Difference does not lie in Merit, 
ie can ſcarce perſiſt but in the Affecta 
ion of it, and then it is Meanneſs or 
Pride, which come to the ſame Thing, 
thalfnd produce Diſguſt; whereas natural 
-auleÞingularity raiſes the Reliſh of Society, 
_xcelFpnd enlivens its Languor. 
ge Ef HA” Os | | 
fee | Fools, 


cauſed by the Uniformity of Character we 


it is a ſimple Manner of Being, that unites 


ing ourſelves, without our perceiving that 
we are different from others; for when we 
find it out, Singularity vaniſhes; it is a 
Riddle that ceaſes to be ſo, as ſoon as the 
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| Fools, who often know what they want, W but 
and imagine it is for their not taking Care IW by 
to acquire it, ſee the Succeſs of Singu- has 
larity, make themſelves ſingular, and we vill. 
can eaſily imagine, what an Effect this 
odd Undertaking muſt produce. It 


Inſtead of contenting themſelves with IW amaz 
being nothing, which ſuits them ſo well, The) 
they endeavour at all Rates, to become IO with 

| ſomething, and thus make themſelves in- ¶ digni 
ſupportable. Having obſerved, or rather ¶ magr 
heard it ſaid, that Men of ſuperior Ge- Pains 
nius are not always exempt from a little ¶ abuſe 
Daſh of Folly, they endeavour to invent ¶ in orc 
new Degrees of Folly, and fall into Ab- ¶ form 

ſulln or 4 7 1 SPA 
Na Ma 


Falſe Singularity is only a Privation of Eſiappi 
Character, which conſiſts not only in a- Wordin: 
voiding to be what others are, but alſo Fiat at 
in endeavouring to be preciſely what they Ire ne 
are not. 


Wee ſee ſome Societies where Characters 
are diſtributed as Parts in a Play. One 
Man makes himfelf a Philofopher, ano- 
ther a Droll, a third a Man of Humour. 
Such a one makes himſelf . 5 

efore 
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before was inclined to be complaiſant, 
but he found this Part was taken up 
by another. When one is nothing, he 
- has it in his Choice to be any thing he 


e Will. 


> wv 


It is not ſurpriſing that theſe croſs Pur- 
poſes fill a Coxcomb's Head ; but we are 
th awazed to find them in Men of Wit. 
Il, They are obſervable in thoſe, who born 
ne with more Vanity than Pride, believe they 
dignify their Faults with Singularity, by 
magnifying* them rather than by taking 
Pains to correct themſelves of them. They 
abuſe their own Character, ſtudy Nature 
in order to ſwerve the more from it, and 
form a peculiar Nature for themſelves. 
They neither do or ſay any Thing but in 
a Manner contrary to Simplicity, and un- 

appily, when they ſeek what is extra- 
ordinary, they find nothing but what is 
fat and inſipid. Men of Wit themſelves 
are never leſs ſo than when they aim at it. 


We ſhould be ſenſible, that when we 
{eek what is natural we never find it; that 
Efforts produce Exceſs, and that Exceſs 
iſcovers the Falſhood of our Character. 
When we act in the Character of a blunt 
Man, we become fierce ; in that of a 
. 8 lively 


Goodneſs acted in this Manner degenerate 


cerity is offenſive; and though it ſhould 


only in tranſient Acts, yet we never can 
attain to Candour, which 1s the Principle 


rater. It is like Probity; a great man 
Acts conformable to it do not make: 


upon as a. Fool, perhaps for having been 


having been deceived. | 


rous for ourſelves. Let us have Coura 
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Ray Man, petulant and hair-brained; 


into conſtrained Politeneſs, and betrays it- 
ſelf at length by Peeviſhneſs : Falſe Sin- 


be carried on for ſome Time, as it conſiſts 
of it, and conſiſts in a Continuity of Cha- 
Demonſtration of it, and one Act e 
to ĩt deſtroys it. 

In fine, every Sort of Affectation is uns 


maſked at the End, and then we fall be- 
low our real Value. Such a one 1s looked 


before taken * a Man of Genius. We 
do not revenge ourſelves by che half, f 0 


It 


ceivei 
Loet us be therefore what we really are on M 
let us add nothing to our Character Ywho + 


let us only endeavour to retrench wha moſt } 


may be troubleſome to others and dange Finan 


Ahoneſt 
this R 
able 3 


to withdraw ourſelves from the Slaver 
of Modes without exceeding the Bound 


of Reaſon. | | Avar 
Sn varie 
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\''y On Men of Fortune. 

can F\HERE are two Sorts of Conditions 
ple 1 which have a nearer Relation with So- 


ha: ciety, particularly with Men of the World, 
than they had formerly; that is to ay, 
Men of Learning and Men of Fortune; 
but this ſhould: be underſtood only of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them. Learn- 
ed Men fignahze themſelves by their Re- 
putation and perſonal Accompliſhments ; 
and Men of Fortune by their Oftentation 
and Wealth. For in every State there are 
chief Men, a middle Order, and the Peo- 
ple. . 1 


It is not very long ago ſince the Re- 
ceivers of the King's Revenues looked up- 
on Men of Family, as their Protectors, 
who ſometimes were their Maſters. The 
moſt Part of the Fortunes acquired by the 
Finances in the laſt Age, were not gained 
honeſtly eneugh to be boaſted of; for 
this Reaſon, they became more conſider- 
able; the firſt Profits gave Riſe to their 
Avarice; Avarice encreaſed their Greedi- 
62 neſs, 
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neſs, and theſe Paſſions are Enemies to 
Oftentation. An Habit of Oeconomy 
ſcarce ever ſlackens, and is ſufficient by it. 
ſelf, without a Genius or diſtinguiſhed 
good Luck, to raiſe a moderate Fortune, 
by continual Labour, t to immenſe Sums. 

If hare: be appened 1 to be. at this Tie 
amongſt the Men of Buſineſs, ſome 
wiſe enough to enjoy their Fortunes, they 
judiciouſly kept within the Bounds ef 
Conveniencies, Pleaſures and the Advan- 
tages of dumb Riches: They avoided ma- 
king a Figure which could only excite the 
Envy of great Men, and the Hatred of 
the People. If we. contented [ourſelves 
with what really MIO we. -ſhould wh 
for modeſt n 


| Thoſe to whom Riches give nothing ell 
but Pride, as they have no other Thing to 
| boaſt of, have at all Times, loved to 


make a Show - with their Fortune; too 
drunk with the Enjoyment of it, to bluſh 


at the Means 4 made Uſe of, their 
Pomp was formerly the Height of Bol 
bad Tally and Indecency 5 


This Ga da os Riches is more 


commonly the Madneſs of new Men, who 
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ol one Turn of Fortune has ſuddenly enrich- 
Jed, than of thoſe who have been raiſed by 
- Degrees. It is an odd Thing enough, 

d chat Men place more Vanity in their good 
e, W Luck than in their Labours. Thoſe who 
owe their All to their Induſtry, know how 
often they have avoided, repaired, and were 
de, guilty of Faults: As they cannot boaſt of 
me i the Beginning of their Fortune, they en- 
7 joy it with Precaution; whereas others who 
of find themſelves ſuddenly made Beings ſo 
an- different from themſelves, think they are 
Objects worthy of the particular Attention 
of Chance. They do not know what to 
attribute it to, and not being able to find 


out the Reaſon, they We er it to 
their own N 13 
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BB Such are the F ents, Which can be 
ellen called ridiculous, and were more ſo for- 
1g toſ merly than at preſent, by the Contraſt of 
the TIT and of N 0 miſplaced. 
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bluſh Beſides, | Fortunes gained in the F inan- 0 
ces were then little more than a Lottery; 
but now they are become an Art which 
| ou its Method and Principles, like others, 
Jor at leaſt a Game mixed with Addreſs 
more 12d Hazard. We could almoſt afſign . 
whonf the Profits by the Nature of the Affair. 
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Why mould che Finances be conta 
The State ought to have Revenues; it is 
neceſſary to charge ſome People with the 
Receipt of them, and juſt they ſhould 

find their Profit in it, provided their Per- 
quiſites are limited; otherwiſe they become 
ſcandalous. 


We ſhould: cry out only againſt the 
Male Adminiſtration and Infolence of thoſe 
who cheat, and punyſh them in a publick 
and ſevere Manner, Thus we ought, in all 
Stations, to ſacrifice thoſe to publick 

Vengeance, who make us hate Authority 

by the ill Uſe they = of it, and who. 

in making Men 85 * by their Exceſs, 

corrupt them by their r Ea xample. 8 


It muſt be confeſſed, they ſhould at- | 
tribute the Diſcredit they are as yet in, I 3 
leſs to Oppreſſion than to the Inſolence of mur 
ſome amongſt them. Can we believe, they the S 

are cried down, on Account of the In- of tl 
juſtice done to ſome obſcure People, whoteſ] eſteer 
Complaints are ſtifled, whoſe Misfortunes them 
are not known, and who meet with noff + Pat 
Protection from ſuch AS exclaim in ſo ed A) 
indeterminate a Manner againſt Injuſtice, State 
even when they know them? It is ” do ne 

8 6 
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Generoſity or Juſtice, that - reclaim when 
we. inveigh againſt theſe rich Folks, it is 
Envy that purſues Pageantry. 


This ought to inſpire rich Men, who 
were not born to be ſo, with a reaſoned 
Modeſty. They do not rightly conceive 
what need thoſe even who are moſt worthy 
of their Fortune, have alſo of Art to 
make it pardonable in them. 


Men n are fond of poſting up 
all their Happineſs; they ought notwithſtand- 
ick ing, to perceive that it is very different 
rity from Glory, the Publickneſs of which 
rho. makes and augments its Exiſtence, Un- 
efs, happy Men are humbled enough even by 
the Luſtre of Proſperity, muſt they alſo be 
inſulted with the Affectation of it? i 


in, I am not ſurpriſed that the People mur- 
ef mur at great Fortunes, which they furniſh 
hey the Subſtance of, without ever partaking 
Tn-Yof them. But Men of Family - ſhould 
hotel eſteem them as Eſtates entailed upon 
ines] them, and deſtined as a Compenſation for 
nod a Patrimony they have perhaps ſquander- 
\ foff ed away, without any Advantage to the 
ice, State. There are but few Fortunes that. 
not} do not fall to ſome diſtinguiſhed Families. 

| G4 A 
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A Man of Quality ſells a Name which he 
had not the Trouble to illuſtrate; and if 
it had not been for the Traffick that is e- 
ſtabliſned between Pride and Neceſſity, 
moſt Part of our noble Families would fall 
into Obſcurity, and by Conſequence into 
Miſery. There are many Examples of it 
in the Provinces. If the Rich were allied If 
only to each other, they muſt neceſſarily the 
by the Power of Riches, attain to the Dig- Reg 
nities they preſerve in other Families: of | 
They perhaps will 'one Time or other WT 
make Uſe of this Secret, unleſs Courtiers  B 
enter into Buſineſs. A little Raillery can I they 
allay and a great deal of Money diſſipate tune 
whatever Scruples the firſt may have, who whe 
dare break through this Prepoſſeſſion. Diſt 


However, Men of Family have already || that 
loſt the Right they had of deſpiſing theſe I of 6 
new raiſed Men, inaſmuch as they are, for | can 

the moſt Part, related to them. 2 


It was formerly an Act of Goodneſs not I litti 
to humble theſe Receivers; now they are || wh; 
allied to the greateſt Families, they cannot I ſo n 
be deſpiſed by them without Injuſtice and I nuit: 
Folly. There are ſome Men of Quality this 
who have not married below themſelves, | 
becauſe Men of Fortune did not TR 

em 


5 0 129 } 5 
tham enough, to eee at an Alliance with 


All thoſe whoſe Vanity riſes. from their 
Birth are not always worthy to be mar- 
ried below their Quality. It is not every 


one that has a Right to ſell his Name. 


If Reaſons of Decorum do not repreſs 
the Haughtineſs of Men of Family with 
Regard to theſe Receivers, at leaſt thoſe 


of Intereſt keep them within Bounds. 


By bantering them. in their Abſence, 
they ſhew more Envy againſt their For- 
tune than Contempt of their Perſons ; 
whereas in their Preſence, ſo much Regard, 
Piſtin&ion , and Praiſes are laviſhly paid 
them. Men of Family flatter themſelves 
that this Conduct can be deemed a Mark 
of ſuch unqueſtionable Superiority, that it 
can grow ſociable without any Riſque : 
But no one is Ignorant of the true Motives. 
Sometimes they permit themſelves ſome 
little moderate Fits of bad Humour; 
which Conduct flatters their Inferiors by 
ſo much the more, as it reſembles the ge- 
nuine Behaviour of Equality. Thole who act 
this Part, wiſh, that the diſintereſted Spec- 
ſy; took it for Haughtineſs; but it is 

1 not 
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not poſſible, becauſe if their Proceedings 


feem to produce an Effect contrary to that 


they wiſh for, they ſoften their Temper by 
Degrees, and take the loweſt Methods to 
bring back a Man ready to be ſcared. 
A Sort of Raillery helps them out of their 
Perplexity, which covers a great deal of. 
Baſeneſs. 


"If rich Men in TOE think PORTA 
ſuperior to others, are they ſo much to be 
blamed for it? Have we not the ſame Re- 
gard, nay the ſame Reſpect for them, as. 
for thoſe who are in Places, where it js our 
Duty to pay them? Men can only judge 
by outward Appearances ;' are they there- 
fore ridiculouſly miſtaken, becauſe thoſe 


who deceive them are yo and CG 


nd grad 7 


There are but few rich Men, what Wit 


ſoever or generous Souls they may have, to. 


whom their Riches do 2855 at certain 
Times, give ſome Fits of imperious Hu- 


mour, and who at other Times, are not 


mortified at being * rich, or at being 
regarded only as ſuch. 


Vet they are more uſeful to Society 


than they were a and they acquire: : 
— real. 


| (1319 
real Süperiority over thoſe, to whom they 
are ſerviceable. True Inferiors are thoſe wuo 
receive, and Humiliation is added to it, 
when the Services are pecuniary; This 
is what has with Juſtice placed Beggars 
below Slaves; theſe are in a State of Humi- 
lation, and the others in a State of Abjec- 
tion. Wherefore thoſe who cringe to Men 
employed in the Finances are in the 
Category of Beggars, and more ſo, when 
they receive Favours from them, if they pay 
them with Ingratitude: Then their Mean- 
neſs has no longer a Name, and augments 
in Proportion to the Birth and Elevation. 
of the Ungrateful. „ 


Why are we ſurpriſed at the Regard 
which Riches inſpire? It is certain, that 
they do not conſtitute real Merit; but they 
are the Means of all Conveniencies, of all 
Pleaſures and ſometimes of Merit itſelf. 
Every Thing that contributes or is thought 
to contribute to Happineſs is always 
cheriſned by Men. It is difficult not to 
identify rich Men and Riches. Do not 
exterior Decorations cauſe the ſame Illu- 
ſion? 5 8 


If we have a Mind by a philoſophical . 
Examen to ſtrip a Man of all the Luſ- 
G 6. tre 
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tre that is foreign to him, Reaſon has a 


Right to do it; but I ſee that Humour 


makes Uſe of this Privilege MR than 
er K r if 

Beſides, why ſhould. we not coſted what 
repreſents all that we regard? This is what 
Riches preciſely do - amongſt us; there 
is no Difference but from the Cauſe to the 
Effect. The only reſpectable Thing 
which Riches cannot give, is an illuſtrious 
Birth; but if it be not ſupported by Places, 
Dignities and Power, if in ſhort, it be by 


itſelf, it is eclipſed by all that Gold can 


procure. If we are deſirous to have 4 


Right to deſpiſe Riches, we mult change 


our r Manners, 


. were Times ond ren in which 
Gold was deſpiſed, and Merit ſolely ho- 


noured. Sparta and Rome in its Beginning, 


furniſh us with Examples of it. But if 
we attend never ſo little to the. Conſtitution 


and Spirit of theſe Republicks, we mult 


conceive, that Gold muſt have been of no 
Value amongſt them, as it was repreſentative 
of nothing. They had no Notion of Con- 
veniencies; real Wants do not give us an 
Idea of thoſe we know; their Imagination 


thoſ 
Plea 
Lux 


uſelt 


Was 
Effe 
moſt 
trou 
nour 
are 


to b 


men 


was not as yet exerciſed on Pleaſures, 
11 7 thoſe 
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a Iſl thoſe of Nature ſufficed; and the greateſt 
ir WM Pleaſures of this Kind coſt but little. 
m Luxury was ſhameful, ſo that Gold was 
uſeleſs and deſpiſed. This Contempt of it 
was at the ſame Time, the Principle and 
at Effect of Moderation and Auſterity. The 
it MW moſt painful Manner of Living ceaſes to be 
troubleſome, as ſoon as it becomes ho- 
nourable. To noble Souls, great Sacrifices 
are not always as cruel as they appear 
to be to vulgar Souls. A certain Senti- 
ment of Fierceneſs and of Eſteem for one's 
ſelf, raiſes the Soul and makes it capable 
of every Thing. Pride is the firſt of Ty- 
rants or of Comforters. | 


Such was Lacedemonia, ſuch was Rome in 


its Childhood; but as ſoon as Vice and 


hich Pleaſures made their Way, all Things, 


ho-Þ even thoſe which ſhould have been the 


ing, | Premiums of Virtue, all Things, I ſay, be- 
It if came venal; Gold therefore was ſought af- 
1t1on ] ter, was neceſſary, was eſteemed and ho- 
muſt j noured: This is precifely the State, to 
of no] which we are brought, by our Knowledge, 
ative our Taſte, our new Wants, our Pleaſures, 
Con- and far-fetched Conveniencies. Though 
us anf the antient Manners of Rome and Sparta 
ationflwere revived, perhaps they could not. 


make 
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make us more or leſs happy; but Gold, 
this Caſe, would be uſeleſs. 


in 


Men have but one determined Propenſi- 
ty, which is their Intereſt; if it be attached 
to Virtue, they are virtuous with Eaſe; 

but if its Object changes, the Diſciple of 
Virtue becomes the Slave of Vice without 
changing his Character: The ſame Colours. 


or ſerve to paint Beauties and Monſters. 


only a Curb to it; they have not therefore 
have. 
Age, but we obey the Laws: It is Authori- 
ty that makes and abrogates them. The 


ſacred to it than its Laws. As it knows 


Reaſon. 


Vet we cannot conceive; with what Faci- 
lity a Prince could change the moſt deprav- 


them towards Virtue, provided this Pro- 
ject was not publiſned. Such a Revolu- 


0 


The Manners of a People are the active 
Principle of their Conduct, the Laws are 


the ſame Empire over them that Manners 
We follow the Manners of our: 
Manners of a Nation are more dear and 
not their Author, it looks upon them as its 
own Work, and takes them always fot. 


ed Manners of certain Nations and direct 


tion would appear to be the * 


——— ——— —— — — 
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in of Enterprizes; and would be more ſo by⸗ 
its Effect than by its Difficulty. In Ex- 
pectation of ſuch a Change, whilſt Things. 
i- ¶ are on the preſent Footing, let us not be 
ed ſurpriſed that Riches procure Conſidera- 
ſe; MW tion. This is fhameful, if you will, but 
of Nit muſt be ſo; for Men are more Conſe- 
out I quent in their Manners than in their Judg- 
Urs, ments. F cy n 
We comprehend commonly in the 
ve World amongſt the Receivers we mention- 
are Ned, another Claſs of rich Men, who pre- 
tend with Reaſon to be diſtinguiſhed by 
it. Theſe are Merchants, valuable Men,. 
Rand uſeful to the State, who enrich them- 
ſelves but by procuring Plenty, exciting 
honourable! Induſtry, and whole Riches 
Iprove their Services. They are not met 
with in Society as frequently as the others, 
Ibecauſe their Buſineſs takes them up, and 
Idoes not allow them to loſe their Time 
tor frivolous Amuſements, which are liked 
las much through Habit as Idleneſs; and 
*aci- [which under the Name of Pleaſures, cauſe 
_ Uneaſineſs as often as they diſſipate it. 
Pro- Though the Finances are carried on in 
volu- much the fame Manner as Trade, yet 
piece ſthey are ſooner learned and cleared up; the 
ol} 5 whole 
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whole Art of Knaves conſiſts in embroiling 
them. The Science of Trade is leſs com- 
11 and more combined, leſs obſcure 

ut more extenſive, and encreaſes ſtill 
more in Perfection. Application to Prin. 
ciples requires a conſtant Attention; new 
Accidents require new Meaſures ; the Pains 
attending Trade are almoſt continual, 
whereas the Finances are more limited in 


themſelves, and like a Machine which does 
not often want the Workman's Hand when 
it is once put in Motion; they are like x 


Pendulum which is but ſeldom wound up, 


All the Prejudices ariſing from our State 
of Life are not equally falſe; the Eſteem 
which Merchants have for theirs is agree- 


able to - Reaſon, they make no Attempt 


and receive no Advantage but what the 
Publick partakes of; every thing authoriſe 


them to eſteem their Profeſſion. Merchants 
are the firſt Spring of Plenty, and the 


moſt Part of Receivers are only Channel 
fit for the Circulation of Money. Though 
theſe Channels ſhould be of Braſs or Clay, 


the Matter of which they are compoſed is} 


indifferent, ſo their Uſe be the ſame. 


40 Merchants en Honour by the 


Means they make Uſe of to — 
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The others tend to the ſame End by the 
Uſe they make of their Wealth: This is 


ill I what has engaged them to produce them- 


ſelves in the World, where they would 


ew have been the only Strangers, if, almoſt. 
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at the ſame Time, Men of Learning nad 
not been admitted into it. N 


CHAP. . 
On Men of Letters. 


LF Ormerly Men of Letters were quite 
taken up with Study, ſeparated from | 

the World, and in writing for their Co- 
temporaries, thought only of Poſterity. | 
Their Manners full of Candour and Ruſ- 
ticity had ſcarce any Relation with thoſe | 
of Society; and the Men of the World | 
leſs inſtructed than they are now a days, 
admired their Works, or rather the Names | 
of the Authors, and did not think. them- 
ſelves worthy of living with them. But 
the Diſtance they kept at was occaſion - 


ed more out of Conſideration than Re- 
pugnance. 1 Z 


A Taſte for Letters, Sciences and Arts 
has prevailed inſenſibly, and is come to 


ſuch a Degree, that thoſe who have it 


not by Inclination affect it through Faſhion. | 


Thoſe therefore who cultivate them were 


ſought for, and have been drawn into the 
World in Proportion to the Pleaſure 


which was found in their Converſation. 


They 
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They have gained on both Sides by this 
Union. The Men-of the World have cul- 
ivated their Minds, formed their Taſte 
:nd acquired- new Pleaſures. Nor have 
che Men of Letters received leſs Advan- 
ite ages by it. They have found Protection 
m und Conſideration; they have perfected 
o- their Taſte, poliſhed their Wit, ſoftened 
„their Manners, and acquired Lights in a 
great many Poii-ts, which they could not 
tave drawn from their Books. 
Learning does not preciſely give a State 
in Life, but ſerves in the Place of it to 
thoſe who have no other; and procures 
them Diſtinctions which Men ſuperior to 
them in Rank cannot always obtain. We 
do not think it humbles us more to pay 
Homage to Wit than to Beauty, unleſs we 
are in other Reſpects, in Competition for 
Rank or Dignity: In ſuch Caſes Wit can 
become the moſt ſanguirie Object of Ri- 
rality. But when we have an undoubted 
Superiority of Rank, we receive Wit with 
Complaiſance, and are glad to give a Man 
of an inferior Order the Prize which we. 
mould have diſputed with a. Rival on other 
. «Occaſions. ut 73! 
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GEE to be 
Wit has this Advantage, that thoſe who diſtin 


eſteem it prove their own Title to it, or Hare ſo 


their 
Talen 
l IE judgec 
The Republick of Letters is divided in- ind th 
to a great many Claſſes, Learned Men ciety 1 
who are alſo called Men of Erudition, hadi varied 
formerly great Reſpect paid them; tod m 
them the Renewal of Learning is owing;; 
but as at preſent, they are not eſteemed a The 
much as they deſerve, their Number dimi- but w 
niſhes too much, and it is a Misfortune forfÞmoit. 
Learning: They appear but ſeldom in theſrery 
World, which is not at all agreeable us 
them, nor are they more ſo to it. Imai] 
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make us believe ſo; which is much the 
lame Thing for a great many People. 


There is another Order of learned Me 
who are employed in exact Sciences. We 
eſteem them, we know how uſeful the 
are and recompence them ſometimes ; yt 
their Names are more in Faſhion. tha 
their Perſons, unleſs they make themſelve 
agreeable by ſome other Things beſides thi 
Merit which cauſes their Reputation. 


Men of Letters the moſt ſought for, ar 
thoſe whom we commonly call fine Wits 


amongſt whom there is alſo a Diſtinctio 
C7) 
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to be made. Thoſe whoſe Talents are 
ho diſtinguiſhed and crowned with Succeſs 
or fare ſoon known and well received; but if 
thetheir Wit is ſhut up within the Sphere of 

Talents, whatever Genius they may be 

judged to have, the Work is applauded 
in- ind the Author neglected; another in So- 
len ciety is prefered to him, whoſe Wit is more 
hadfraried, of a leſs determined Application, 
told more extenſive. 1 
ng 


d 23 


The firſt do more Honour to their Age, 
ut we ſeek in Society what pleaſes us 


imi- 0 | | 
e forfſÞnoit. Beſides there is a Compenſation for 
\ theſſtevery Thing. Great Talents do not al- 


mays ſuppole a great Depth of Wit: A 
Imail Volume of Water' can furniſh a 
Prighter Spout than a Brook, whoſe 
MeaſWmooth, equal and abundant Courſe en- 
WeſWiches a profitable Land. Men of Talents 


e {0 


theſhught to have the greateſt Reputation, this 
pe their Recompence. Men of Wit ought 
thao find the greateſt Pleaſure in Converiati- 


dn, becauſe they afford the moſt to it; this 
s an Acknowledgement founded on 
uſtice. Talents are not communicated 
y frequenting thoſe who poſſeſs them. 
lich Men of Wit we open our Mind, en- 
WitsF'ge our Views, and owe them a Part of 
1ctionPur own. Wherefore the Pleaſure and 
tuſtom of living with them cauſe Inti- 

| macy, 


ſelve 
8 tht 


1. ale 


— 


{242 
macy, and ſometimes Friendſhip, when th << m 
ualities of the Heart are met with, in| © us 
ſpight of any Diſproportion of State. FH ni⸗ 
we muſt own in ſpight of the Madneſ yo! 
of faſhionable Wit, that Men of Litera“ Tt 
ture whoſe Minds are known to be upright are 
are looked upon in the World, quite in af © ble 
rother Light from thoſe whoſe Talents a@vhat 
praiſed, but whoſe Perſons are diſowned. made 


It is ſaid, that Play and Love make d "ho e 
Conditions equal: J am ſure Wit would hay 
been added, if this Proverb had bee 
made ſince Wit is become a Paſſion. Pla 
equals only by leſſening the Superior; Love 

by raiſing the Inferior, and Wit, becau 
true Equality comes from that of our Soul 
It were to be wiſhed, that Virtue had pro 
duced the ſame Effect, but it belongs on 
ly to the Paſſions, to oblige Men to be no 
thing elſe but Men; that is to ſay, to 
nounce all exterior Diſtinctions. 


Courtiers are thoſe whoſe Learning df 
ſerves the moſt to be praiſed. If I was! 
give a Man Advice, who cannot make ii 
Way in the World but by his Wit, 
would tell him: ++ Prefer above all Thing 
e the Friendſhip of your Equals ; it is. 
«« {ureſt, the moſt becoming and often 

: mo 
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4 < moſt profitable. Our petty Friends do 
ill © us the greateſt Services without tyran- 


« nizing over Acknowledgment: But if 
« you are deſirous to enter only into the 
« Ties of Society, do it at Court, theſe 
« are the moſt agreeable and leaſt trou- 
n a © bleſome.” Art, Intrigues, Snares, and 
. af what ſome call black Practices are only 
ed. {made uſe of by Rivals in Ambition. 

| ECourtiers do not think of offending thoſe 
e rho do not croſs them in their Deſigns, 


hayind often take Pride in obliging them. 


beef They like to ſee Men of Merit devoted to 


plalthem, whoſe Gratitude may do them Ho- 


_ovefnour. The greater a Man is, the leſs he 
car's inclined to keep too remarkable a Dif- 
SouYtance. Self-Love when it is clear-ſighted 
Naiffers very little from Modeſty in its Ef- 
fects. A Man of Learning who is worthy 
e Hof Eſteem, will ſuffer nothing from offen- 
to Ve Pride, which he might be expoſed to 
ith Men who have no other Superiority 
ver him, but what their Impertinence 
ag & ſuppoſes, and who believe it is a Means 
as Mf proving it to him. ME. 

eh Ns 3 
5 Since fine Wit is become a Contagion, 
Thin home Men ſet up for being Protectors, who 
is Hand themſelves in Need of Protection, 
en Fd to whom nothing is wanting for this 
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Purpoſe, but to be worthy of it. A greafler E 
many of them ſhould be ſenſible, that it Hir b 
honourable enough for them to be uſefW.... 
to Learning, for they receive more Conf 
deration from it than they could procur 
themſelves by it. | 


letter 


Diſty 
Me 


Learr 
e co 
e ſh; 
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Others, who imagine themſelves to b 
Part of the polite World, becauſe it is na 
known by what Means they got into i 
appear aſtoniſhed that Men of Learning a hey 
admitted, who in their Turn have mor othei 
Reaſon to be ſurprized how ſuch commaiſſhe,, 1 
Fellows are 1eceived, who in Spight ride « 
their Complaiſance for great Men an hey 
their Impertinence with their Equals, viſhemſe 
be always reckoned uſeleſs Membemhem. 
How many falſe Men of the World a 
there! But at leaſt, a Difference ſhoulf The 
be made between thoſe who are well re 
ceived and thoſe who force themſelves in 
to it, in Spight of the Diſlike they expt 
TIENCE. ST 
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Let us, in Effect, reduce Things to the B 


true Standard. We are Men of the Wor 
by Birth and Dignities; we are attached to A _ 
by Intereſt, and introduced into it by Mean ey foll 
neſs; we are tied down in it by particuliicc.,, ; 


Circumſtances, tuch as Alliances with Me g into 
| 
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ca ef Fortune; in fine, we are admitted into 
*Mit by Choice; this falls to the Share of 
eluſſ ettered Men, and Taſte neceſſarily draws 
oft Diſtinctions after it. ei 


Men of Fortune who have Wit and 


Learning are ſo convinced of it, that if 
e conſult them or obſerve their Conduct, 
xe ſhall find that they enjoy their Fortune, 
ut value themſelves in other Reſpects. 
hey are even offended at the Praiſes given 


ride ourſelves in what we eſteem the moſt. 
They ſeek Men of Literature, and do 
emſelves Honour by their Friendſhip for 


. 


. Wl 
ben 


d a 


ou The gucceſs of ſome learned Men has 


ll 1d a great many others aſtray. They all 
ves ive flattered themſelves with the ſame 
exp dvantages, and many of them were de- 
Fived; whether it be, that they had leſs 


0 the 
Won SINE 
ed to A great many young Men have imagined 
Mead ey followed their Genius, and their bad 
rt1cuVicceſs has made them incapable of enter- 
into another Carreer, wherein they 


mmunicative. 


0 their Grandeur, becaule they are ſenſible 
hey have another Kind of Merit. We 


erit, or whether their Merit was leſs 


. could 
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could have ſucceeded if they begun in 
Time. By this Means the State has lot 
many good Subjects, and the Republick 
of Letters has gained nothing by them. 


Though the Advantages which Learning 
procures, are generally reduced to ſome 
Pleaſures in Society, they however excite 
Envy. Fools are almoſt all Enemies by 
their State to Men of Wit. Wit is not 
often very profitable to him who is en- 
dowed with it; and ſtill there is no Quali- 
ty that is ſo much expoſed to Jealouſy. 


We are ſurprized that it is allowed us to 
make an Elogium of our Heart, and that 
nothing is ſo unbecoming and ſo ſtricty 
forbid us as to praiſe our Wit; the Vani- 
ty which ariſes from the latter is by fo 
much the leſs pardoned, as it is well 
grounded. From hence this Concluſion 
has been drawn, that Men eſteem Wit 
more than they do Virtue. Is there allo 
no other Reaſon for it ? 


PR We do not methinks, love what we are 
obliged to admire. We admire only by 
Force and by Surprize. Reflection endes. 


vours to preſcribe againſt Admiration, and 


when it is forced to ſubcribe to it, it b 


Joined 


joine 
does 
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joined by Humiliation, which Sentiment 


does not diſpoſe us to love. 


One Word often contains a Collection 


of Ideas; ſuch are the Terms of Wit and 


of the Heart. If a Man makes us under- 
ſtand that he has Wit, and which is more, 


that he has Reaſon to believe it, it is the 


lame Thing as if he had forewarned us, 
that we cannot impoſe upon him with falſe 
Virtues; that we cannot conceal our Faults 


from him, that he ſees us ſuch as we are 


and will judge us with Juſtice. Such a 
Declaration is already like an Act of 
Hoſtility. Whereas the Man who talks to 
us of the Goodneſs of his Heart and per- 
ſuades us of it, lets us know, that we can 
depend upon his Indulgence, even on his 
Blindneſs, on his Services, and that we 
can be unjuſt towards him with Impunity. 


Fools are not ſatisfied with a paſſive 
Hatred for Men of Wit; they repreſent 
them as dangerous, ambitious, intriguing 
Men: And ſuppoſe in fine, that Wit can 
be put to no other Uſe, but what the 
themſelves would make of ir. | 


Wit is only a Spring that is fit to put 
Virtue and Vice in Motion, It is like 
1 thoſe 
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Paſſions. But how often has Wit guid- 


| ſtanding well its Intereſt, has produced as 


fſlackens, cloſely purſue their Deſigns with e 
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thoſe Liquors which by their Mixture in- 
corporate with the Flavour of others. 
Vicious Men employ it to gratify their 


ed, maintained, adorned, unfolded and 
ſtrengthened Virtue? Wit alone by under- 


laudable Actions as Virtue itſelf could have 
done. Thus Folly alone has perhaps been 
guilty, or the Occaſion of as many Crimes 
as Vice. POND ee een 


As for Men of Wit who are properly 
called ſo, that is to ſay, who are known 
by their Talents, or by their diſtinguiſhed 
Taſte for Sciences and Letters, we know 
them but little, if we dread their Compe- 
tition or Intrigues in the Ways that lead to 


Fortune or Ambition. The moſt Part of more 


them are incapable of it, and thoſe who as th 
by Chance meddle in it, are at the Endſ amon 
commonly | deceived. Profeſſed Sharper by E 


know them ſo well that when they engage each 


them in any delicate Affairs, they endes - ¶ them, 
vour to deceive them the firſt, then make the Ir 
them ſerve as Inſtruments, and take ſpeci. nuallj 


al Care not to truſt them with the principal 


Spring. On the other Hand, there ac Th 
Fools who with an Ardour that never 


Out 
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out loſing Sight of their Object, and attain 
s. to all they deſire, | £ 
ir N | | | . 
d- The Love of Learning makes us inſen- 


1d Ml ſible to Avarice and Ambition, conſoles us 
r- in many of our Wants, and often hinders 
as our knowing or feeling them. With ſuch 
we Diſpoſitions Men of Wit ought when every 
en Thing is conſidered, to be better than other 
nes Men. It happens alſo that Wit inſpires 
- BW thoſe who are endowed with it with a ſecret 
Satisfaction, that helps to make them a- 
greeable to others, to ſeduce themſelves 
and renders them unfit for making a For- 
tune, and happily very indifferent in this 
R = 4 


Men of Wit ſhould by ſo much the 


as they never live more agreeably than 
amongſt themſelves. They ought to know 


each other. When any Pique ſeparates 
them, Fools ſoon reconcile them again, by 
the Impoſſibility they find of living conti- 
nally with them. 23 


but little Harm, if they were not impru- 
dent enough to furniſh them with Means 
H 3 to 


more deſpiſe the low Jealouſy they excite, 


by Experience, how neceſſary they are to 


Their foreign Enemies could do them 
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to be cried down, by doing ſometimes il! 
Offices to themſelves. FA 


I could wiſh for the Honour of Learn- 
ing and the Happineſs of thoſe who culti- 
vate it, that they were perſuaded of a 
Truth which ought to be the fixed Prinei- 
ple of their Conduct. It is, that they'can 
diſhonour themſelves by the injurious 
Things they do, ſay, or write againſt their 
Rivals ; that the moſt they can do, is to 
mortity them without making Enemies of 
them, and engaging them to make 4 
ſhametul Repriſals. But that it is not al. 
lowed them to tarniſh a Reputation con- 
ſigned to the Publick. We raiſe and de- 
ſtroy only our own Reputation, and we do 
it always by ourſelves. Jealouſy ever 
proves an Inferiority in him that feels it. 
Whatever Superiority. we may have over a 
Rival in other Regards, as ſoon as we con- 
ceive any Jealouſy againſt him, we muſt 
be inferior to him in ſome Shape. 


There is no particular Man, however 
elevated or illuſtrious he may be, no Soci- 
ety, be it never ſo ſhining, that can deter. 
mane the Judgment of the Publick, al: 
though a Faction can by chance procure 


Succeſs, or occaſion a ſhort-lived * 
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This even would be more difficult at pre- 
ſent than it was in the laſt Age, becauſe 
the Publick was then leſs inſtructed, nor 
did it ſet up ſo much to be a Judge. Now 
it amuſes itſelf with literary Scenes, and 
perſonally deſpiſes thoſe who act in them 
with Indecency; nor does it in the leaſt, 
change the Opinion it has formed of their 
o 65 36 17th © 


It 1s uſeleſs to prove. to Men of Letters, 
that Rivality when it produces other Effects 


Need of being proved; but they ſhould be 
ſenſible, that their Diſunion is directly 
de- contrary to their general and particular In- 
tereſt, yet they do not appear to perceive 
F 


Elaborate Works, judicious and ſevere 
but juſt and becoming Criticiſms, where the 
Beauties are marked out in diſcovering the 
Faults to diverſify the Object, are what we 
have a Right to expect from Men of Letters. 

„heir Diſcuſſions ſhould have no other 
wy Object but Truth, an Object which never 
cauſed Animoſity or Ill-nature, and which 
turns out to the Advantage of ee Bo 


taſte, H 4 Men. 


beſides Emulation is ſhameful, this has no 


whereas their Quarrels are as dangerous for 
themſelves, as they are ſcandalous to wiſe 


„ 
Men. None but the Stupid who Team 
from Envy to feel their Inferiority, and 
who are too proud to own it, are pleaſed 
to ſee ſuch Men humble each other, whom 
they would otherwiſe be obliged to reſped, 
Thus Fools learn to hide their Hatred un- 
der an Air of Contempt, which they alone 
mould be the Objects of. It ſeems, that 


now a days we do preciſely the contrary e p 
what was practiſed when Animals were ae 


made to fight in order to amuſe Men. we 
Methinks, I ſee in the Republick off 
Letters a Set of Men whoſe Knowledge p 
could make-them formidable, yet they fur 
niſh Barbarians with Arms, and ſhew them < 
bow ta make uſe of them. e 
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CHAP. XI. 
On the Madneſs of fine Wit. 


HERE. is nothing, however uſefub 
it may be, but what can be abuſed, 
vas it. only by Exceſs. I do not therefore 
undertake to examine in what Degree 
Learning may be uſeful to a flouriſhing 
tate and contribute to its Glory; but to 
know firſt, if our Taſte for fine Wit be not 
oo general, perhaps more than is neceſtary; 
or its Perfection! . | 


Secondly,. to know from whence the: 
anity proceeds we draw from it, and con- 
quently, our extreme Senſibility on this. 
ead ? The Examination and Solution of. 
eſe two Queſtions are neceſſarily tound- 
d on the ſame Reaſons. 


It is certain, that: thoſe who: cultivate: 
etters by their Profeſſion, would receive 
ut few Advebinies from them, if other 
len had not at leaſt, a Taſte for them. 
Allis is the only Means of procuring the 
ecompence and Conſideration for Learn- 
g which it has Need of, in order to ſup- 

H. 5 port. 
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port itſelf with Dignity. But when that 
Part of Literature which we commonly C: 
comprehend under the Name of fine Wit inc 
becomes a Mode, a Sort of publick Mad. Lo 
neſs, Men of Letters gain Nothing and we 
other Profeſſions loſe by it. The Crowd not 
of Pretenders to fine Wit makes us diſtin: in 
guiſh thoſe leſs who have a Right to it, I for 
from others who have only Pretenſions. Sui! 


As for what regards thoſe Men who are plie: 
accountable to Society for different, ſerious] 2nd 
and uſeful Profeſſions, or even thoſe of the they 
firſt Neceſſity, which require all their Ap- ] 

plication when they are deſtined for them, . IT 
ſuch as War, Law, Trade, and the Arts; 
a moderate Knowledge and Taſte for Let. 
ters would be: doubtleſs; . a great Reſource 
for them. They find in them a Recreati- 
on, a. Pleaſure, a certain Exerciſe of thi 
Mind, which is not uſeleſs to their other 
Functions. But if this Taſte becomes toc 
lively, and degenerates into Paſſion, it | 
impoſſible but real Duties muſt ſuffer bj 
it. The firſt of all our Duties are thoſe af ſelves 
our Profeſſion, becauſe our firſt Obligatiol elves 
is to be Patriots. adver 


Letters have in themſelves an Attrac tect ar 
tive that ſeduces the Mind makes oth” ke « 
24 . | Occi 
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ly Cauſe why it neglects thoſe that are moſt 
Vit indiſpenſable. We ſeldom ſee a Man in 


d. Love with fine Wit, that acquits himſelf 


nd well of another different Profeſſion; I do 
wd not doubt, but there are Men engaged 
in- in Profeſſions quite oppoſed to Letters, 
it. for which however, they had diſtin- 
guiſhed Talents. It were to be wiſhed: for 
the Good of Society, they had wholly ap- 


they are good for N othing. 


ſignal Vocations are very rare; the greateſt 
Part of Talents depends upon Circum- 


that is made of them. Let us examine a 
rated Talents. 


We ſee ſome Men whoſe Idleneſs forms 
a Sort of State in Life. They make them- 


Advertiſement; then they look out for 

Writings, eagerly give their Opinion, pro- 
\ rrrach} ef and believe fincerely, or endeavour to 
- oth® ke others believe, that they have a Share 
O cc; H 6 3 


Occupations tireſome to it, and are the 


plied themſelves to them, for their Genius 
and State of Life being in Contradiction, | 


Theſe unexceptionable Talents, theſe i 


ſtances, on the Application and Exerciſe 


little theſe pretended natural but unculti- 


ſelves Admirers of fine Wit, and cry them- 
ſelves up for Men of Taſte, this is their 
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in the Works and in the Succeſs of thok but 
whom they have peſtered with their In r 
. Wo 


_ . However, they form for themſelves by 
this Means a Sort of Exiſtence and Repu- WM B: 
tation in. Society. With whatever little I thoſe 
Wit. they ſhew, they remain in Inaction, I Self- 
and. confine: themſelves prudently to the I ble t 
Right of judging peremptorily; they uſurp Et is i 
in Opinion a Sort of Superiority aver the Win th 
Talents themſelyes,. and are judged capa- ¶ rue 
ble of doing whatever they have not done, ¶ Hum 
for no other Reaſon, but for their having ſions 
done nothing. When they are reproached them 
with Idleneſs, they venture entering into the Edecen 
Carreer, they were before the: Arbiters ol. EDiſpc 
Their firſt Eſſay profits of. the. favourable I perier 
Prepoſſeſſion of their Society. It is praiſed, I not e: 
admired, and they cry out one to another, 

that the Publick ſhould. not be deprived fl Th 
a Maſter-piece. Thus the modeſt Com- 
plaiſance of the Author ſuffers itſelf to bt 
violated, and conſents to be publiſhed, 


Then the Illuſion vaniſhes, the. Public 
condemns, or takes little Notice of theſe 
Work; Admirers retract their Opinionre 
and the degraded Author learns by We 
own Experience, that there is no Tote 

- 


| 6 

but requires a Man's whole Time to itſelf; 
ir In reality, we ſee but few diſtinguiſhed 
Works, or even Works of Taſte which 
are not writ by profeſſed Authors. 


u- Bad Succeſs. does not always undeceive 
tle Wl thoſe it. humbles. There is no Sort of 
Mn, Ml Self-Love more ſenſible or more incorrigi- 
ble than that which ariſes from fine Wit; 


true Authors; beeauſe we think it a greater 
Humiliation not to anſwer our Preten- 
ſions than our Duties. It is in vain for 
them to proclaim their Indifference, they 
deceive Nobody. Indifference is the only 
Diſpoſition of the Soul which he that ex- 


not exiſt when it is announced. 


bour; the worſt have often coſt the moſt, 
and we take no Pains · without ſome View. 
Lou have, you ſay, no other Reaſon but 
your Amuſement :. In this Caſe you muſt 


ablicknot get your Works printed, nor even read 


of theſſthem to your Friends, inaſmuch as you 


zinion re deſirous of conſulting or amuſing them. 
by Wye aſk no Advice about Things which. do 
fear concern us, nor do we pretend to amuſe 


it is infinitely of a more miſtruſtful Nature 
in thoſe whoſe Profeſſion. it-is not, than in 


periences it ſhould be: ignorant of; it does 


There are no Works but require La- 


buy with. 


i! \g 4 
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with thoſe we have no Eſteem for. There. 
fore this pretended Indifference is always 
falſe; nothing but a very ſenſible Intereſt 
makes us act the Part of Indifference. It is 5$; 
a Precaution in caſe of bad Succeſs, or the ting 
Oſtentation of a Right which we are deſi-Y no 
rous to eſtabliſh as unqueſtionable. hic 


Never was fine Wit turned ſo much in · ¶ 8ube 
to Ridicule as ſince we are infatuated with 
it. Notwithſtanding, our Weakneſs on this 
Head is ſuch, that thoſe who could acquire 
Glory otherwiſe, feed themſelves on fine 
Wit, with Praiſes which they own thi 
Falſhhood of. If you act with Sinceri 
towards them, you make them irrecon- 
cileable Enemies, they, who cry out wit 
ſuch Vehemence againſt Self-Love in pro- 
feſſed Authors. 5 2 


Let us examine what the Cauſes are of 
this exceſſive Self-Love : The following 
have affected me the moſt. 
great 
norit 
your: 
is wh 


Fi: 
their 


Among ſavage People it was always 
Strength that cauſed the Nobility and Dil 
tinction of Men; but in well governed Na 
tions, where Strength is ſubſervient to tht 
Laws which prevent or repreſs Violenc 


\ . 


re 

ere - ¶ the real and perſonal Diſtinction the moſt 
vays generally allowed of comes * Wit. 

It is strength cannot be amongſt u us a Diſ- 
the unten, or a Means for Fortune, it is at 
deſi· ¶ moſt an Advantage in painful Labours 
which are the Lot of the moſt unhappy 
Claſs of Mankind. But in Spight of the 
Wiſdom or Pride could have eſtabliſhed, 


oblcure Claſſes of Men, a Means which it 


out to it. For Want of the real Advan- 


Step.it makes towards Fortune, gains it a 
Sort of Eſteem. | $17 1 
$58 4 75 I | 
But how does it happen, that amongſt 
all the Kinds of Wit that can be made uſe 
of, fine Wit is * which inſpires the 
greateſt Self-Love? On what is the Supe- 
riority founded? and what is it that fa- 
yours ſo much our Pretenſions to it? This 
d NY what cauſes the Illuſion. | 


firſt, Men are never more jealous of 
* their Advantages than wine they look 
upon 


Subordination which the Laws, Policy, 
there remains always for Wit in the moſt 


can lay hold on for acquiring a Fortune 
and; Elevation, and which Examples point 


tages which Wit can procure, according to 
the Application that is made of it, the leaſt 
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moſt diftinguiſhed Writers are always 
thoſe who. are fed with à well digeſted 


the ſame Subject. They do not ſee, I ſay, 
that the moſt fruitful Genius when it is re- 


produce a Number of others which we. may 


(1660 
upon them as perſonal, and imagine they 
owe them only to themſelves; and as they 
judge leſs of Wit by its remote Effects Di, 
which they do not perceive the Connexion. 1 
of, than by its preſent and immediate forts 


Signs, fuch of them as are not accuſtomed thou 


to: Reflection, believe they ſee this Prero- ns 
gative in fine Wit more than in any other <2 


Kind. They judge that it properly belongs "cf 


to him who is endowed with it. They ee, bave 
or believe they ſee it comes from himſelf 
without any other Help; fer they. do not t © 
diſtinguiſh the Help he receives, which is {®*" 1 
notwithſtanding very real. They do not 
reflect, that ſuppoſing equal Talents, the 


Reading of the moſt eminent Works on 


duced to its own Ideas, has not many of 
them; and that it is by the Knowledge and: 
Compariſon of foreign Ideas, we come to 


properly call our own. 


Secondly, what ſtill: favours the advan- 
tageous Opinion we have of fine Wit, 
ariſes from the Parallel which we often 
have in our Power to make. * 7 

F Oe t. 
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N We obſerve, that the Son of a Man of 
Wit and Talents often makes uſeleſs Ef- 
on ports to trace his Father's F ootſteps z 


50 though there is nothing leſs hereditary than 


Wit, ſtill the Son of a learned Man can 
become learned himſelf, if he will. In Geo- 
netry and in all other true Sciences which 


4 have Principles, Rules and a Method 
el Je can riſe, nay, we generally do riſe, if 
nor ot to Glory, at leaſt to the Knowledge of 
n is our Predeceſſors. 2 8 e 


Perhaps it will be ſaid in Favour of cer- 
tain Sciences, that their Uſe is more real 
fed and more generally allowed of than that of 
; ine Wit, but this Objection is more fa- 


lay, Ito thoſe who profeſs them, 


s re- ee 
— It is true, that whoever gives himſelf 
* for a Maſter of Sciences is obliged te 


de inſtructed in them to a certain Degree, 


elk, nor eaſily on others, if it be their In- 
reſt to inform themſelves of it. Though 
he Sciences are not free from Quackery, 
1 et it is more difficult to make uſe of it in 
em, than in what is purely relative to 
weit. We deceive ourſelves in good 
bas earneſt 


vourable to theſe Sciences themſelves than 


therwiſe he cannot impoſe groſly on him» 
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on others, eſpecially: if we do not expoſe 


Not inſpire us with ſo much Vanity. 


Blut let us paſs this Crowd of witty Men 
by. On what do Authors of Merit, of 
which they have given inconteſtable 
Proofs, eſtabliſh their Superiority with 
Regard to many other Proteſfſions? My r 


the Portion of Wit they require, how ma- 


=.» 
Earneſt in this Reſpe&, and impoſe eaſilyx W rc 


ourſelves by publiſhing our Works, and 
content ourſelves with the ſimple Title of 
Men of Wit and Taſte. This is what 
makes fine Wit ſo common that it ſhould! 


If we ſuppoſe that Wit ſhould be the 
only Meaſure of Eſteem, if we make no Mak 
Account of the different Degrees of Uf 
fulneſs, and judge of Profeſſions only by 


ny are there that ſuppole as much and per- 
haps more Penetration, Sagacity and 
Quickneſs, greater Diſcuſſions and Com 
pariſons, in a word, a more exten{1vt wree 
Knowledge than the moſt renowned Works 

of Taſte or Pleaſure ? 11 41 


I ſhall not mention what regards th 
Government or Conduct of Armies; 
may be imagined, that the Grande! 
which attends certain Places 8 tol 
ron. 
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ſtrong an Influence on the Eſteem we have 
for thoſe who fill them with Succeſs; this 
would be too advantageous an Example for 
me. Neither ſhall I enter into a Detail of ol 
each different Employment; there are more 
of them than we imagine, which have ſo- 
id Titles to produce. Let us at leaſt look 
over lome . ths Ee n in Society. 


Should" not a Magiſtrate who is worthy [ 
of his Place, have a juſt, exact, penetrat- | 
ng and exerciſed Wit, in order to arrive | | 
at Truth, through the Clouds with which f 
Imuſtice and Cavilling endeavour to ob- | 
e theſſ cure it; to pull of from Impoſture the 
de no Mafk of Innocence it wears; to diſcern 

Innocence in Spight of the Confuſion, Fear, 
E 5 that ſeem to depoſe againſt 

to diſtinguiſh the Confidence of an in- 
nocent from the Audaciouſneſs of 2 guilty ! 
Man ; to know natural , Equity and the if 


pan Affair on which the Judge is to paſs 
ſentence; to direct his . and 
ome 


oſitive Law equally well, and make them l 
Free with and yield to each other ac- 1} 
Wording to the Intereſt of Society and ll 
eee of Juſtice itſelf? i 

\ 

ls N Should an Orator have leſs natiiral En- i 
6h 5ſt ments in order to propoſe and clear { 
an | 
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Diſcuſſion does not the Art of Criticiſm 


be to invent certain Syſtems, which per 
haps are falſe, but ſerve equally to explai 


Extent of the Inventer's Knowledge, anc 


Obſcurity. Men are never ſo ungratefu 
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ſometimes to furniſh him with it? I do not 
ſpeak of the criminal Art of leading II 
Juſtice aſtray. e | Feaim 

N Wire 11 

What Diſcernment, what Nicety of deas 
hem 
entec 
ies. 
nder 
end 1 
Equal 
Degre 


But 
Detail 
d to 
re a 
kor 
leſs 


require? 


What Strength of Genius muſt there not 


ſome Phenomena ; to prove and recon 
cile ſome Facts, and find out new Truths 


What Sagacity do not the Sciences re 
quire to invent Methods which prove th 


are ſo uſeful, that they guide even tho 
with Certainty, who do not conceive th 
Principles of them? 


However, there are a great many of the 
Philoſophers who are ſcarce known; noi 
are there any renowned ones, but fuch 
have cauſed Revolutions in our Minds 
whilſt thoſe who are only uſeful remain 


for good Offices as when they enjoy the 
without Trouble, 10 4 EA 


Tires 
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ingY The Glory of fine Wit is felt and pro- 
aimed by the Generality of Men, who 


Ire in ſome Degree, able to conceive the 
eas of it, but are incapable of producing 
ciſmaem in the Form in which they are pre- | 

ented to them; hence their Admiration = 
riſes. Whereas Philoſophers are only Ml 
nderſtood by Philoſophers, and can pre- i 
end to no more than the Eſteem of their i 
Equals, which is enjoying a very limited |! 
Degree of it. i DES - ff 


e no! 
per 
plat 
econ 
uths 45] | AR. 

But why ſhould we enter into a ſtrict 
es te etail of the Occupations which are judg- 
ve th! to belong principally to Wit? There 
e, ante a great many others not generally 
u thol:ckoned in this Claſs, which do not require 
ve UG leſs Share of it. ee 


Can it be doubted, for Example, but 
ere is a great Extent of Knowledge re- 
wired in order to fix a new Branch of 
* or to perfect one already eſtabliſn- 


of the 
NM 
{ch 
Minds 
main f 
gratef 


We muſt acknowledge, without doubt, 
oy the 


at Wit cannot be denied to thoſe who 
we ſignalized themſelves in the different 
TiWreers I was ſpeaking of; but it will be 

- ſaid, 
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ſaid, that there is no Need of a great Share 
of it to purſue them faintly. Ir is ſufficien 
to anſwer this Diſtinction with another o 
the like Nature, and to aſk what Accoun 
is made of thoſe who creep in Literature Ira i 
they are treated with Injuſtice * eſteem} 

ed leſs than they deſerve. | 


Another ſpecious but weak Objection 
made. It is obſerved, that a great man 
Men have acquired a Reputation in A 
and certain Sciences, though they were in 
capable of all the other Things to whiclil T0 
they unprofitably applied themſelves, and 
far from being in a Condition to produc 
the leaſt Work of Taſte or Pleaſure, the 
were ſcarce able to attain to the commo 
Cant of Converſation. Hence we thin 
we have a Right to look upon then 
as a Sort of Machines whoſe Springs hay 


only one determined Effet. 


But can we. eons, 3 all thoſe wh 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by fine Wit 
were equally capable of all the other Pro 
ductions and different Employments 0 
Society? They never perhaps could © 
made good Magiſtrates, good Merchant 
or Artiſts. Are they very ſure they we! 


fit for theſe Employments f What the 
took 


11 


Wook for a Repugnance to certain Occupa- 
ons, might have been as much a Sign of 
capacity as of Diſlike. Are there no 
Examples of remarkably fine Wits who 
We ignorant enough in other Reſpects, 
yen in thoſe that ſeem to have the neareſt 
lation with Wit, ſuch is the ſimple Ta- 
knt of Converſation, for it is a Talent as 
gell as others? We could certainly find 
lxmples of it, and it would be wrong to 
0 ſurprized at | 


wil To prove that Univerſality of Talents is 
; Chimera, I will not look out for Ex- 
imples in the common Claſs of Wits ; let 
s riſe to the Sphere of theſe rare Genius's 
mmoyho in doing Honour to Humanity, hum- 


mth them. Newton who has found out the 
ſtem of the Univerſe, at leaſt for a 
ime, was not looked upon as capable of 
very Thing, even by thoſe who counted 
tan Honour to be his Countrymen. 


William III. who was a good Judge of 
Men, being at a Loſs in a politick Affair, 


uld Was adviſed to conſult Newton. Newton, 
chantd he, is only a great Philoſopher. This 
ey WOWlitle was doubtleſs an uncommon Praiſe; 


ut in this Occaſion Newton was not the 
Man 


e ſuch Men as are ſet in Competition 
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whatſoever. Men of this Character bt 


but by their Faults, or diminiſhed but 
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Man he wanted, he was incapable of it, | 1 


and was only a great Philoſopher. IJ 
It is more than probable, that if he had I fo 
applied to the Science of Government the or 
Labours he conſecrated to the Knowledge an 
of the Univerſe, King William would not we. 
have rejected his Advice. | In 
In how many Circumſtances, to how 1 
many Queſtions would not this Philoſo- © : 
pher have anſwered thoſe who might hay iv: 


adviſed him to conſult the Monarch dow 


William was only a Politician, a Hero, Und 


great Prince. Yong main 
18 tO 
The Prince and the Philoſopher werJ#id 1 


equally capable of knowing the Limits Mlatur 
their Genius; whereas a Man of Imagina*mp! 
tion would look upon it as an Injuſtice, .. ger 
have his Advice refuſed on any SubjeFveniu 
dre tw 
lieve themſelves capable of every Thing 
even the Want of Experience ſtrengthe 
their Self-Love, which cannot be informe 


We 
IOC ap] 
ther, 
noſt cc 
ombiy 
eceſlar 


the Knowledge they acquire. 


The greateſt Affairs, even thoſe of 
vernment require only ſound Wit, 
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„ Wit would be prejudicial, and great Wit 
is ſeldom neceſſary for them. They are 

not proper for Conduct, and are only fit 
ad for Revolutions; they are formed to build 
the or to deſtroy. Man's Genius has its Bounds 
and its Manner of going aſtray ; Reaſon 
well cultivated is ſufficient for every 
Thing that is neceſſary for us, e 


age! 
not; 


how Ik on one Side, there are but few Talents 
loſo o adapted to one Object, that it would 
hay have been impoſlible for them who are en- 
ch © dowed with them to ſucceed in any other 
ro, Y Undertaking; on the other Hand, we can 
maintain that every one has Talents, that 
is to ſay in general, that when Application 
. wer and reiterated Exerciſes are joined to ſome 
mts Muatural Diſpoſitions, we can ſucceed in any 

ain! Employment whatſoever. I only advance 
ice, N general Propoſition, and except every 
Subſelbenius and every Man totally ſtupid, which 
ter bre two Sorts of Beings almoſt equally rare. 
ing 3 EE 
ar We ſee for Example, ſome Men who do 
\formF0t appear capable of joining two Ideas to- 
but Wether, and who notwithſtanding, make the 
noſt complicated, the ſureſt and quickeſt 
Jombinations at Play. Such Operations 
of GMeeſſarily require Wit; it is faid their 
it, fit is calculated for Play, But if there 
. e Was 
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was no Game invented, can we believe that 
theſe ſubtle Players would have been re- 
duced to a meer material Exiſtence ? This 
Wit fo turned for Calculation and Com- 
bination, could have been applied to ſome 
Sciences which perhaps might have raiſed 
their Reputation, 


Circumſtances often decide concerning 
the Difference of Talents, Thus the 
ſtriking of a Flint kindles a Flame by 
break ing the Equilibrium in which it was 
confined. 


What is much more rare than great Ta- 
tents, is a Flexibility of Wit that can ſeize 
an Object, twine round it and afterwards 
wind about to another; that can penetrate 
into the inmoſt Receſſes of it with Strength, 
and repreſent it with Clearneſs. It is a 
Sight which inſtead of having a fixed and 
determined Direction in one Line, has a 
ſpherical Action. This is what we may 
call ſhining Wit, which. can imitate all the 
Talents, but cannot however carry them 
to the ſame Degree, as thoſe who are con- 
fined to them; and though ſometimes it 
ſhould be leſs ſhining than the Talents, it 


is much more uſelul. 
p , Talents 
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Talents are or become perſonal to thoſe 
who are endowed with them, or who have 
acquired them by Exerciſe ; whereas ſhining 
Wit is communicated and unfolds that of 
other Men, Even this Kind of Wit which 
ſeems to belong ſolely to Nature has as 
much Need of Exerciſe in order to perfect 
itſelf, as Talents have. Men endowed 
with this Wit cannot he ignorant of it, 


how modeſt ſoever they may be; Modeſty 


is not, and cannot be any other than an 
exterior Virtue. But if Preſumption ſeizes 


them, if they exaggerate their Wit by miſ- 


taking the Eaſe with which they learn for 
Knowledge itſelf, or their Foreſight and 
Sagacity tor Experience, they fall into 


greater Blunders than Men of Application, 
but of narrow Wit. Wit is the firſt of all 
Means, it ſerves for every Thing and ſup- 


plies almoſt nothing. 


In the Diſquiſition J have gone through, 


my Deſign was not ſurely to depreciate truly 
fine Wit. Every Thing indeed can be looked 


upon as a Talent, or if you will, as a 


Trade. But there are ſome Things that 


require an Aſſemblage of rare Qualities, 


and fine Wit is of this Number. I would 
only fain ſhew that if it be in the firſt 


I 2 Claſs, 
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by an Example which has 2 great Con- 


voured and multiplied a terrible Numbe 


Claſs, it is not the only one that is in it; 


that if we give it an excluſive Preference, 


bo * 


ve join Ridiculouſneſs to Injuſtice; and 
that if the Madneſs of fine Wit encreaſes 
or is maintained a long Time, in the De- 
gree it now is in, it will infallibly be pre- 


judicial to Wit. 


It is againſt the Exceſs and Alteration 
of Good that we ought to be on our 
Guard; Evil requires leſs Attention, be- 
cauſe it manifeſts itſelf enough. To finiſh 


nection with my Subject; it would be re. 
ſolving a Problem to examine how much 
the Preſs has contributed to the Progrel 
of Letters and Sciences, and what Mil- 
chief it can alſo do them. I will not ente 
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ſureſt 


into a Diſcuſſion that requires a particulatſ 


Treatiſe ; but deſire only to have it ob 
ſerved, that if the Preſs has furniſhed 1 
Number of good Works, it has alſo fa 


of Treatiſes on different Subjects; inſomuc 
that a Man who has a Mind to apply him 


felt to a particular Kind of Writing, te 


examine it to the Bottom and to have 
thorough Knowledge of it, is obliged tt 
pay a Iribute of Reading to Study which 
is uſeleſs, diſagreable, and often contrary 
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the Subject. Before he is able to make a 


Choice of his Authors his Spirits are ex- 
hauſted. 


Thus the greateſt Service that literary 
Societies can render at preſent to Letters, 


Sciences and Arts, is to invent Me- 


thods and trace out ſome Ways in order 
to ſpare Labour, guard againſt Errors, 
and conduct to Truth by the ſhorteſt and 
ſureſt Paths. 
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CHAP. XI. 
On the Retanon between Wit and Charafer, 


A Haracter is the diftinftive Form of 
one Soul from another, its different 
Manner of Being. Character is to Souls 
what Phyſiognomy and YET: of the like 
Features are to F aces. 


Faces are compoſed of the ſame Parts, 
in this they reſemble each other; bur 
the 9 and Harmony of theſe Parts 
are different, this is what diſtinguiſhes one 
from the other and hinders Confuſion. 


Men without Character are Faces with- 


out Phyſiognomy, theſe common Faces 
which we do not take the Trouble to diſ- 
tinguiſn. a 
Wit is one of the Faculties of the Soul 
which may be compared to Sight; and 
Sight can be conſidered by its Clearneſs, 
in Extent, or by the Objects it is exerciſed 
For beſides our Faculty of ſeeing we 

4 till learn to ſee, : 


formed of different Sorts of Wit. 
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1 will not enter here into a metaphyſical 
Es which may be judged uſe- 
leſs to my Subject; though perhaps no 
metaphyſical Knowledge could be better 
employed than that which is applicable to 
Manners; it would verify our Sentiments 
by demonſtrating their Principles. 


We ſaw in the foregoing Chapter the 


Injuſtice that is done by the Preeminence 


given to certain Talents: Now we 


| ſhall ſee that the like Methods are taken 


with Regard to the Judgments that are 


are ſome of the firſt Order that are ſome- 
times confounded with Nonſenſe. 


Do not we ſee ſome Men whoſe Open- 
neſs and Candour hinder us from doing 
Juſtice to their Wit? Yet Candour is the 
ſimpleſt and moſt natural Expreſſion of an 


Idea which in the Main, may be lively 


and delicate; and this ſimple Expreſſion 
has fo much Beauty and by ſo much the 


more Merit, as it is the Maſterpiece of 


Art in thoſe to whom it is not natural. 
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Candour is the interior Sentiment of the 
Purity of our Soul, which hinders our 


thinking we have any Thing to diſſemble. 
Ingenuity can be a Conſequence of Folly 


when it is not an Effect of Unexperience , 


but Simplicity is no more than the Ig- 


norance of Things which are agreed on, 


ealy to be learned, and good to be de- 
ſpſed. Candour is the firſt Mark of a 


_ generous Soul. 


Ingenuity. and Candour can be met with 
in the brighteſt Genius, and thea they are 


the molt precious and amiable Ornaments 
=. + 


It is not ſurprizing, that the Vulgar 
(who are not worthy of reſpecting ſuch un- 
common Advantages) ſhould be Admirers 
of Subtlety of Character, which is only 


the Fruit of the fixed and followed Atten- 


tion of ordinary Wit inſpired by Intereſt, 


Subtlety may be a Mark of Wit, bur it 1s, 


never Bund in a Man of ſuperior Genius, 
unleſs he happens to have a low Heart. A 
ſuperior Genius diſdains little Springs, and 


is employed only on great, that is to ſay, 
on ſimple ones. | 


We 


| (mm) 


We ought alſo to diſtinguiſh Subtlety 
of Wit from that of Character. Subtle 
TE Wit is often falſe, only becauſe it is toe 
s ſubtle ; it is too dilated a Body to have bs 

any Conſiſtence. Subtlety imagines inſtead | 
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of ſeeing; it is deceived by the Dint ß 
0 


; Wing 4 
e 
| 16041 11 
e 
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foreſees. If Judgment be the Baſis of Wit, 
its Quickneſs ſtill contributes to its Juſt- 
neſs; but if Imagination be predominant, 
ait is the moſt fruitful Source of Errors. 


| 
a ſuppoſing. Penetration ſees and Sagacity 
, 


In fine, Subtlety is a Lie in Action, and 
e 12 Lie is always occaſioned by Fear or In- 
tereſt, and conſequently by a baſe Motive. 
We never ſee a powerful and abſolute. 
Man, whatever Vices he may otherwiſe 
have, who tells a Lie to one ſubordinate to | 
a him, becauſe he does not fear him. But if 
this ſhould happen, it muſt ſurely be 
| through Intereſt, in which Caſe, he ceaſes 
in this Reſpect to be powerful, and is in a 
State of Dependency for what he wants and 
cannot compaſs by open Force. | 


8 Mie muſt not be ſurprized that a Man of 
| Wit is deceived by a Fool. The one fol- 
los conſtantly what he has in View, and 
„che other does not think it neceſſary to be 
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on his Guard. The deceiving Men of 
Wit comes from their not making up their 
Accounts as they ſhould with Fools, that 
is to ſay, from their — too little Ac- 
count of them. of 


We have more Reaſon to be ſurprized 
at the Blunders into which Men of Wit fall 
of themſelves. Their Faults are notwith- 
ſtanding leſs frequent than thoſe of other 
Men, ſometimes of a more ſerious Nature, 
and always more remarkable. However it 
be, I have enquired into the Reaſon of it, 
and I believe I have found it out in the 
Want of Conformity which ſometimes is 
obſerved between a Man' 8 Wit and his 
Character. 


The mutual Dependence of Wit * 
Character can be looked upon in three dif- 
ferent Aſpects. Firſt, W we have not 
the Character of our Wit, or the Spirit of 

our Character; ſecondly, when we have 
not Wit enough for our Character; third- 
ly, when we have not Character enough for 
our Wit. 


A Man for Example, who 1 is de of 
great Views, of conceiving, digeſting and 


 orduining great PO” miſcarries, when 
he 


( 179 ) 
he has a Mind to put them in Execution, 
k becauſe he grows out of Coaceit with them, 
and 1s diſheartened even at the Obſtacles WP 
. which he foreſaw, and which he has alſo 9 
| found out a Remedy for. Still he is ag 
| knowledged to be a Man of a great Deal of 
| Wit, and in Reality it is not in this Point 
| he is wanting. We are ſurprized at his 
4 Conduct, becauſe we do not know that he 
r is fickle and incapable of Conſtancy in his Wt 
21 Character; that he has only ſome Fits of 7 
t Ambition which give Way to his natural 4 fi 
t, Indolence; that he is incapable of a fixed 9 g 
le Will, to which few Things reſiſt, even in 
is narrow-miided Men; and that in ſhort, 
18 he has not the Character of his Wit. 
Without wanting Wit we are wanting to 
our Wit through F ickleneſs, Paſſion or 
d Timidity. f 


of Another Man whoſe Character is | fit he 
of great Enterprizes, who has Courage and 
ve! Conſtancy, wants Wit which furniſhes the 
d- Means for them. This Man has not the 
or Spirit of his Character. 


In this conſiſts the ann of Cha- 
offl rafter and Wit. But there is another Man- 
1 ner of committing Faults, in ſpight of a 


great Deal of Wit that is even analogous 
I 6 T0 
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to Character, which happens, when we 
have not Wit enough for our Character. 


A Man of a quick and extenſive Wit 
conceives ſtill greater Projects; but he 
muſt neceſſarily miſcarry in them, becauſe 
his Wit is not ſufficient for his Character. 
There are ſome that act fooliſhly, who, if 
they had another Character, could have 
juſtly paſſed for Men of ſuperior Genius. 


Let us put in Oppoſition to them a 
a Man whoſe Wit is confined to a narrow 
Sphere, but whoſe Heart being free from 
ſtrong Paſſions, is not carried beyond this 
limited Sphere. His Enterprizes and the 
Means he employs are in equal Proportion; 
thus he commits no Faults, and is looked 
upon as awiſe Man, becauſe the Reputation 
of Wiſdom depends leſs on the remarkable 
Things which are done, than on the Folly 
"which is avoided. 9285 


Perhaps Men of a lively Temper have 
more Wit than others; but they have alſo 
the greateſt Need of it. We muſt ſee well 
and be ſure footed when we have a Mind 
to walk faſt, otherwiſe Falls are frequent 


and dangerous. It is for this Reaſon, that 
x bet | as of 


- 


ſuppoſe that a ſmall Degree is contained | 


181) 
of all Fools the livelieſt are the moſt in- 
ſupportable. . 


Too lively a Character is ſometimes 
hurtful to the juſteſt Wit by forcing it im- 
perceptibly beyond its Bounds. We- are 
not humbled at this Exceſs, becauſe we 


in a greater ; yet in this Caſe, Great and 
Small are not well compared, and are of 
a different Nature. Greater Strength 1s 
required to ſtop at the Goal than to. ex- 
ceed it by the Violence of the Impulſion. 
To ſee the Term we tend to is Judgment; 
to attain. to it is Juſtneſs ; to'ſtop at it is 
Strength; and to go beyond it is perhaps 
Weakneſs. . ons 


Judgments that are extremely quick 
are like thoſe of Self-Love, which ſees a 
great deal, compares but little and judges 
ill. The Science of Self-Love is of all o- 
thers the moſt cultivated, and the leaſt 
perfected. If Self-Love could admit. of 
Rules in Conduct, it would become the 
Seed of a great many Virtues, and would 


ſupply thoſe even which it ſeems to ex- || 
gage. + Lk Rs 
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It will be objected perhaps that we ſee 
ſome Men of a grave Behaviour and of un- 
exceptionable Wit fall into Errors that are 

in ſome Degree extravagant; but we do 
not conſider that theſe very Men in ſpight 
of their cold Exterior are of a violent 
Character. Their Sedateneſs is only ap- 
parent, and the Effect of ſome Fault in 
their Organs; it is a Carriage occaſioned 
by Haughtineſs or Education; a falſe 
Greatneſs; and their Reſervedneſs is No- 
thing elſe but Pride. ; 


Nothing could be more inſtrumental to 
our Happineſs than a Sort of Equilibrium 


between our Ideas and Affections, between 


our Wit and Character. 


In fine, if we reproach Men of Wit 


with ſo many Faults, it is becauſe there 
are but few of them who receive from Na- 
ture or from the Extent of their Wit a 


proportionable Degree of Character, which 


unhappily does not change. 


Manners are corrected, Wit is ſtrength- 
ened or changed, Affections alter their Ob- 
ject, the ſame Object can ſucceſſively in- 
#pire Love or Hatred; but Character is 

| un- 


„ - 
unalterable, it can be conſtrained or diſ- 
guiſed, but never deſtroyed. Humbled 
and creeping Pride is ſtill Pride. 


All that a Man who has the greateſt 
Wit can do is to examine and know him-- 
ſelf, and afterwards to ballance Accompts 
with his Character; otherwiſe his Faults 
and Misfortunes ſerve only to pull him 
down, without correcting him; however, 
they furniſh a Man of Wit with Matter for 
Reflexion; this without Doubt is the Rea- 
ſon, why it is ſaid, that Men of Wit never 
want ſome Reſource. Reflexion ſerves as 
to NN a Safeguard to Character, but does not 
m correct it; as Rules ſerve a Genius, but 
n do not inſpire it. They are but of little 
Uſe to a Man of a moderate Capacity, but 
they prevent the Faults of a ſuperior Wir. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
On Efeem and. Ron. 


HAT I have hitherto ſaid of the 
different Judgments of Men, en- 
gages me to endeavour to diſcover the 
Principles of them. 


All the F aculies of our Soul are reduced 
to Feeling and Knowing; we have only 
Ideas or Affections, for Hatred itſelf is 
only a Revolt . what oppoſes itſelf 
to our Aﬀections.  » 


In Things purely intellectual we ſhould 


never make falſe Judgments, if we had all 
the Ideas preſent that regard the Subject 
we have a Mind to judge. Our Mind is 
never out in its Judgment but when it 
wants a ſufficient Knowledge of the Sub- 


ject in Hand, whatever Knowledge it may 


otherwiſe have in other Reſpects; but in 
thoſe where our Intereſt is concerned, our 
Ideas are not ſufficient to form juſt Judg- 
ments. The Juſtneſs of the Mind 1n this. 
Caſe, depends | on the 3 of the 


Heart. 
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If we are affected for or againſt an Ob- 
ject, it is very hard for us to be in a Con- 
dition to judge impartially of it. Our In- 
tereſt whether it be more or leſs unfolded, 
better or worſe underſtood, is always felt 
and is the Rule of our Judgments. There 
are ſome Subjects on which Society has 
paſſed its Verdict, and has not left them 
to our Diſcuſſion. We agree to its De- 
ciſions through Education or Prejudice; 
but Society has itſelf been determined by 
the Principles which direct our particular 
Judgments, that is to ſay, by Intereſt. 
We, each of us, conſult our perfonal In- 
tereſt ; Society has conſulted the common, 
which rectifies particular Intereſt. 


It was publick Intereſt that dictated the 
Laws and 1s the Cauſe of Virtue, as pri- 
vate Intereſt is of Crimes, when it is op- 
poſed to it. Publick Intereſt determines 
the general Opinion, and is the Meaſure 
of Eſteem, of Reſpect, and of the true 
Value of Things, that is to ſay, of the 
Value agreed on for them. Private In- 


| tereſt decides the moſt ſanguine and inti- 


mate Judgments, ſuch are the Judgments 
of Friendſhip and Love, the two moſt 
ſenſible Effects of the Love we bear our- 


ſelves. 


- flices, but alſo Pleaſure and every 
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"WY Let us proceed to the Application 
ow theſe Principles. 


What elſe is Eſteem but a Sentiment 
that inſpires what is uſeful to Society ? 
But though this Uſefulneſs be neceſſarily 
relative to all the Members of Society, yet 
it is too habitual, and not direct enough to 
be felt in a iively Manner. Thus our 
Eſteem is almoſt nothing elſe but a Judg- 
ment we form, not an Affection that 
warms us, ſuch is the Friendſhip thoſe in- 
fpire us with who are perſonally uſeful to 
us; and I underſtand by perſonal Uſeful- 
neſs not only Services, material good Of- 
Thing 
that can affect us agreeably, though it may 
at the End be really prejudicial to us. 

Uſefulneſs thus underſtood, ought to be 
applied even to Love, which is the livelieſt 
of all Sentiments, becauſe its Object is 
what we look upon as our ſupreme Good 
at the Time we are affected with it. 


It will de objected to me perhaps that 
if Love and Eſteem have the ſame Source, 
and that according to my Principles they 
differ only in their Degrees, Love and Con- 
tempt ſhould never meet together in the 
ſame Object, though it may be ſaid, there 
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are Examples of it. We do not common- 
ly make the ſame Objection with Regard 
to Friendſhip ; we Ropes that an honeſt 
Man, who ka a Friendſhip for a con- 
temptible Perſon, is ignorant'of, not blind 
to his Faults; and that when he finds out 
his Character, which he is ſuppoſed unac- 
quainted with, he will do it Juſtice by break- 
ing off. 'I will not examine what regards 
the Appearance of Friendſhip, which does 
not always really exiſt where we imagine 
we ſee it. There are a great many Acts 
of pretended Friendſhip and Acknowledg- 
ment, which are only Proceedings occa- 
ſioned ſometimes by Intereſt and not 
Attachments. 


Beſides, if I Aae the Objection made 
againſt the livelieſt Sentiment, I ſhall, I 
believe, be diſpenſed from clearing up what 
regards weaker Sentiments. 


I ſay therefore, that Ts and Contempt 
have never had the ſame Object at the 
ſame Time: For I do not underſtand here 
by Love, an ardent bur indeterminate De- 
fire, which can be fed with every Thing 
and fixed by Nothing, and whoſe Violence 
even forbids it to make a Choice. I ſpeak 
of that Sort of Love which confines Wil 


— 
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Will to one Obj ect and excludes all others; 
A Lover of 5 Kind I ſay, can never 
deſpiſe the Obje& of his Attachment, 
eſpecially if he believes he is loved by it: 
For injured Self-Love can counter- balance 
and deſtroy even Love. We ſee indeed 
ſome Men who feel the ſtrongeſt Paſſion 
for an Object that is generally deſpiſed ; 
but far from partaking of this Contempt, 
they are ignorant of it; if before their 
Paſſion they have been of the ſame Opini- 
on with others, they forget it afterwards, 
retract it in good Earneſt and cry out 
againſt Injuſtice. It they happen in theſe 
Tranſports ſo common to Lovers to make 
themſelves bitter Reproaches, they are only 
Fits of inconſiderate Paſſion, which hap- 
pen to Lovers who have the Wet * 
ſon to reſpect each other. 


Blindneſs may not be of conſtant Dura- 
tion, and can have Intervals wherein a 
Man bluſhes for his Attachment; but this 
Slimmering of Reaſon is but a Moment's 
Sleep of Love which ſoon awakens in order 
to diſavow it. It we allow there are Faults. 
in the Object we love, they are ſuch as 


| conſtrain and torment our Love but do not. 
Perhaps we may be brought 


humble it. 


to own our Weakneſs, and forced to allow 
2 
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through an Impoſſibility of refuting what 
is objected to us, in order to withdraw 


ourſelves from Perſecution and to ſecure. 


our Eaſe againſt fatiguing Remonſtrances, 


which we are no longer obliged to hear 


when we agree to every Thing. A Lover 
is far from feeling or believing what he is 
forced in this Caſe to own, eſpecially if he 


be of a mild Character. But if he be firm 


in his Reſolutions he reſiſts with Courage. 
What are repreſented to him as ſhametul 
Blemiſhes in the Obje& of his Paſſion, 
will appear to him to be only Misfortunes 


which make it dearer to him; Then Com- 
paſſion comes in to double, ennoble and 


make a Virtue of his Love, and ſometimes 
with Reaſon, though it is not poſſible to 
make ſome Cenſors adopt it who are inca- 


pable of Sentiment, and of making the 


nice and proper Diſtinctions that ſeparate 


Vice from Misfortune. Let thoſe who ne- 


ver loved know, whatever Superiority of 
Wit they may have, that there are an in- 


finite Number of Ideas, even of juſt Ideas, 
to which they cannot attain, and which 


are only reſerved to Sentiment. 


1 juſt ſaid that Moments of Vexation 


cannot be looked upon as a fixed State of 


the 


a Miſtake in our Choice, but this we do 
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the Soul, nor prove that Contempt is 
united to Love. Now I muſt prevent the 
Objection which may be drawn from 
ſome Men who conſtantly feel the Shame 
of their Attachment, and are mortified at 
the vain Efforts they make in order to diſ- 
engage themſelves from it. There are ſure- 
ly ſuch Men, and a greater Number of 
them than we imagine; but they are no 
longer in Love, whatever Appearance of 
it they may have. een, | 


I Thereisnothing ſo much confoundedwith 
Love and often more oppoſed to it than 
the Force of Habit. It is a Chain which it 
is harder to be freed from than from Love, 
_ eſpecially at a certain Time of Life; for I 
doubt, whether we can find in Youth the 
Examples we would fain alledge, not on- 
ly becauſe young Men have not had Time 
to contract this Habit, but alſo becauſe 
they are incapable of it. 1 


A young Man who loves an Object the 
moſt authentically contemptible, is far 
from ſuſpecting it to be ſo. He has per- 
haps as yet no fixed Idea of the Terms of 
Eſteem and Contempt, but is hurried away 
by his Paſſion. This is what he feels; 1 ſhall 
not ſay. what he knows: For at this a 

| e 
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he thinks and knows nothing, he enjoys. a 
If this Object ceaſes to pleaſe him becauſe ” 


he finds another more agreeable, he is ready 


to think and repeat what you pleaſe of the 
former. 


But in riper Years it is not fo; 1 an Habit 
is contracted; we ceaſe to love and remain 
attached. We deſpiſe the Object of it, 
becauſe we fee it ſuch as it really is, and 
we ſee it ſo, only becaule we are no longer 
in Love. 


Whereas our Intereſt is the Rule of our 
Eſteem, when it carries us to Affection, it 
is very hard for us to join Contempt to it. 
Love does not depend on Eſteem; but 
Eſteem in a great many Occaſions, de- 
pends on Love. 


I own that 1 Perſons whom 


we own to be ſuch are uſeful to us; but 
we look upon them as vile Inſtruments 
that are dear to us, but do not love them. 


Men of Honour are ſcrupulouſly exact in 


making a Return for their Services ; be- 


cauſe to owe them Gratitude would be too 


mortifying a Load. 
| | 1 


i 1 
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Men naturally ſenſible are not conimoh 
the beſt Judges of what is eſteemable, that 
is to ſay, of what is ſo for Society. Parents 
whoſe Tenderneſs for their Children is 
carried to Weakneſs are the leaſt fit to 
make good Patriots of them. Yet we are 
inclined to love by Preference ſuch Perſons 
as are known to be ſenſible, becauſe ve 
flatter ourſelves with the Thoughts of be- 
coming the Object of their Affection, and 
prefer ourſelves to Society. There is a 
Sort of undetermined Senſibility which is 
only a Weakneſs of Organs more worthy 
of C ompaſſion than Acknowledgment. True 
Senſibility is that which riſes from our 
Judgments but does not form them. 


I have obſerved, that thoſe who love the 
publick Good, who eſpouſe the common 
Cauſe and make it their Study without 
Ambition, have a great deal of Acquain- 
tance but few Friends. A publick ſpirited 
Man in an active Senſe is not commonly 
fit for Friendſhip or for Love. It is not only 
becauſe his Mind is taken up otherwiſe, 
it is becauſe we have only a determined 
Portion of Senſibility which cannot be 
mared without belng diminiſhed. F he 

| ire 
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Fire of our Soul in this ReſpeQ is very 
at different from a material Flame, which 
ly augments and is propagated by the Quan- 
ar Ml tity of Nouriſnment it receives. 


WM We ſce amongſt People where Patriotiſm 
to has been held in the greateſt Honour, that 
re M Fathers ſacrificed their Sons to the State; 
ns we admire their Courage or are ſhocked at 
we their Barbarity, becauſe we judge according 
e. to our own Manners. Had we been edu- 
nd I cated in the ſame Principles we ſhould think 
that they ſcarce made a Sacrifice, where- 
as all their Affections were centered in their 
Country, and that there is no Obje& but 
what Prejudice of Education can turn our 
Affections to. Amongſt theſe Republicans 
Friendſhip was only an Emulation of Vir- 
tue, Marriage a Law of Society, Love a 
tranſient Pleaſure, and only their Country 

a Paſſion. Friendſhip amongſt them was 
confounded with Eſteem ; with us the one 
is, as I ſaid, a ſimple Judgment of the 
Mind, and the other a Sentiment. | 


We are not afraid to ſay that we eſteem 

a Man whom we do not love; in this we 
do at the ſame Time, an az of Juſtice, of 
| be perſonal Intereſt and of Candour : It fig- 
The aifies the ſame Thing as it we had aids 
= f at 
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that this very Man is indeed publick-ſpi i. 
rited, but we have Reaſon not to be fall. 
fied with him, and that we prefer ourſelyey 
to Society. This Conceſſion which for- 
merly would have been ſhameful, proves 


now a days a Sort of philoſophical Cou- 


rage. 


The Altoration' that has bananas in 
Manners is the Reaſon why that Sort of 
Reſpe&t which was the Perfection of 


Eſteem amongft the People I mentioned, 


is excluded from us and can be joined with 
Contempt. 


Reſpect is nothing 4 but our acknow- 
ledging the Superiority of another, If Su- 
E of Rank always followed that of 

rit, or if exterior Marks of Reſpect 


were not preſcribed, its Object would be 


perſonal as that of Eſteem, and it muſt 
have been ſo originally, of what Nature 
ſoever the Merit was that was in Faſhion ; 
but as ſome Men had no other Merit but 
that of maintaining themſelves in the 
Places which their Anceſtors have honour- 
ed, it was no longer poſſible ſince that 
Time, to confeand the Perſon with the 
Reſpect his Places required. This Dif- 


Action is at preſent ſo commonly eſta- 
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- MW bliſhed, that we ſee ſome Men who claim 
. for their Rank what they dare not pretend 
eto themſelves, © You owe, they ſay, -hum- 
r- ble Reſpect to my Place and to my Rank; 
es but they do themſelves the Juſtice not to 
u: dare to ſay, to myfelf. If Modeſty makes 
Uſe of the like Expreſſions, it has not in- 
vented them, nor could it ever have adopt- 
in ed a Manner of STS: that makes us 
of man 2111 no 
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The ſame Reflection ws e that 
the ſame 888.5 of Reſpect which might 
have been refuſed to a Man, in ſpight of 
the Elevation of his Rank, ought to be 
granted to Superiority of Merit, notwith- 
ſtanding'the Meanneſs of the State in which 
it is found. For Reſpect by changing Ob- 
jects in its Application, has not changed its 
Nature, and is due only to Superiority. 
Thus, this great while pait there have been 
two Sorts of Reſpect, that which we owe 
to Merit, and that which is paid to Places 
or Birth. This laſt Sort of Reſpe& is no 
more than a Form of Words and Geſtures 
to which reaſonable Men ſabmit, nor can 
we endeavour to' free ourſelves Lom it, but 


through F olly and © a childiſh Pride, 


K 2 beads | Virtue 
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Virtue being the Object of true Reſpect, 
it is plain, it 1s not a Tribute we owe to 
Wit or Talents which we praiſe and eſteem, 
that is to ſay, we ſet a high Value on them, 
nay, we admire them, but we owe them 
no Reſpect, whereas they cannot always 
ſcreen us from Contempt. We do not 
_ deſpiſe POT what we admire, but we 
may deſpiſe in ſome Regards, thoſe whom 
we admire in others. This Diſcernment 
however is rare, the great Number of 
Things which take up the Imaginations of 
Men do not permit them to do ſo exact a 
Piece of Juſtice. = 


Contempt in general is inſeparable from 
low Vices, and Hatred from bold and 
daring Crimes which unhappily are above 
Contempt, and make us ſometimes con- 
found Horror with a Sort of Admiration. 
I ſay nothing in particular of Anger which 
regards chiefly what becomes perſonal to 
us. Anger is an open and tranſient Ha- 
tred, Hatred is Anger kept within our 
Breaſts but followed. In conſidering all 
the different Gradations, it appears to me, 
that every Thing conſpires to eſtabliſh the 
Principles I have propoſed, and to reſume 
them in a few Words. 5 
* 0 
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| We eſteem what is uſeful to Society 
we deſpiſe what is prejudicial to it; we 
4 love what 1s perſonally advantageous to us, 
, and hate what 1s contrary to our Deſires ; 
ve reſpect what is ſuperior to us, and ad- 


4 mire what is extraordinary. 
ö 3 - 5 ge | 
4 Nothing more remains to be done but 


to clear up an Equivocation which is very 

common on the Word Contempt, and is 

a often made Uſe of in a very different Ac- 

0 ceptation from the Idea or Sentiment of it, 

which we experience. We often believe, 

or at leaſt are inclined to make it paſs for 

granted, that certain People are deſpiſed, 

becauſe others make it their Buſineſs to un- 

dervalue them. I have obſerved on the 

contrary, that when we depreciate with 

Affectation, we are vexed at not being able 

to deſpiſe, and that we are forced to eſteem 

thoſe againſt whom we inveigh. Such Con- 

tempt as is declared with Haughtineſs is 

neither Indifference nor Diſdain ; it is the 
Language of Jealouſy, of Hatred mixed 

with Eſteem and violated with Pride ; for 

Hatred often is a Proof of more Motives 
of Eſteem than even the ſincereſt Proteſta- 

tion e i.. N . 
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R 
On the real Value of 7 linge 


E have examined in the foregoing 


Principles to the Judgments we form of 
the real Value of Things; when this is 


done, we ſhall find that eſteeming ſignifies 


1 more than valuing. 


In what Proportion do we effort or 


value Things? In that of their Uſefulneſs 
joined to their Rarity; and this ſecond 


Manner of conſidering them is what dif- 


tinguiſhes the Eſteem we have for Perſons 
from the Value we ſet on Things. This 


Diſtinction is ſo ſure, that we do not eſteem 


Perſons on Account of their Rarity, but 


by conſidering them as Things. Such is, 
for Example, the Eſteem we have for Ta- 


lents, which in this Caſe, we make an Ab- 


ſiraQtion of from the Perſon. 
We muſt alſo. Merv, with la: to 


Things, what 1 have done with regard to 


Perſons, that the Pleaſure, whether it al 
| rea 


Chapter only the Efteem that is 
live. to Perſons ; let us now apply our 
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real, or of Agreement, which theſe Things 
can give us by gratifying our Senſes or our 
Selt-Love, is referred to their Uſeſulneſs; 
but of what Nature ſoever this Uſefulneſs 
may be, it always is combined with Rarity 
to make. up the Value we put upon it. Be- 
ſides Uſeſulneſs is meaſured by its Extent 
ſo that of two Things which are equally 
rare and uſeful, that which 1s uſeful to the 
greateſt Number of Men deſerves the moſt 
Efteem ; and theſe three moveable Rules 
of the Value we ſet on Things, which are 
Uſefulneſs, the Extent of this Uſefulneſs, 
and Rarity are combined to infinite De- 
gres and always follow the {ame Laws. 


Let us clear up theſe Principles by Ex- 
amples. Things of the firſt Neceſſity ſuch 
as Bread and Water cannot be rare, other- 
wiſe they would not be neceſſary ; not be- 
ing rare, they cannot attract our Eſteem ; 
but if unhappily they ceaſed. for a Time, 
to be common, what a Price would not we. 
put on them? This Principle is the Rule 
of Trade. 


5 But how do ve fix che Value of at ma- 

terial Things? By the ſame Law. We ſet 
a high Value on a Diamond, in what con- 
fiſts its Uſefulneſs | ? In its Luſtre, in the 
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vain Pleaſure of Dreſs, and above all in 
the frivolous Vanity that reſults from the 
Opinion of Riches and Apparel. But on 
the other Hand, its Degree of Rarity is of 
the firſt Order, and compenſates and ex- 


| ceeds the Degrees which other Things 


might have with regard to Uſefulneſs. Be- 
ſides in another Light, its Uſefulneſs is 


very great, whereas it is placed in the Or- 


der of Riches that are repreſentative of 
every Thing that is materially uſeful. 


Let, us go next to Talents ; how do we 
value them ? By the Combination of their 


2 Uſefulneſs, whether for Conveniency or 


Pleaſure; by the Number of thoſe who en- 


joy them, and by the Rarity of the Men 


that exerciſe them. 


Arts or Trades of the firſt Neceſſity are 


little eſteemed, becauſe every one can ex- 
erciſe them, and they are left to that Part 
of Society which unhappily is the moſt de- 


ſpiſed. We do not bear Labourers the 


Eſteem which Gratitude, Compaſſion and 
Humanity ſhould inſpire. But if we ſup- 


Poſe a Thing impoſſible, that there was 
only one Man capable of procuring what 
the Harveſts ſupply, we would make him 


& God, nor would our Veneration for him 
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diminiſh unti] he communicated his Know- 
n ledge to the Publick, and acquired by this 
& Means, a greater Right to our Acknow- 
ledgment. We might after his Death, pay 

to his Memory what we refuſed to. his Per- 
ſon. This is perhaps what procured divine 
Honours to certain Inventers. There have 
been a great many Deities in Paganiſm ; 
who have had no other Beginning. 2% 


As to what regards ſuch Arts as are/ 
purely agreeable, and whoſe Uſefulneſs 
conſiſts in the Pleaſures they procure, in 
what Order of Eſteem do we place them? 
Is it not according to their Degrees of 
Pleaſure and the Number of Men that can 
enjoy them? > 56 


There is no Art in which Men in ge- 
neral have ſuch a Degree of Senſibility as in 
Muſick ; and as the Pleaſure it does them 
depends on the Performance, it ſeems they 
ſhould prefer thoſe who play Pieces of Mu- 
fick to thoſe who compole them; but on 


e the other Hand, Compoſers are more rare, 
d and their Uſefulneſs is more extenſive. 
J- Their Compoſitions can be carried about 
1S and executed every where; whereas the 
it | Talent of Execution however ſuperior it 


n may be, is limited to the Pleaſure of a few 
N T.- „ People, 
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| People, at leaſt in enen of the 
Compoſer. ic 21 ut 


The Rarity of a Thing teur any Sort | 


of Uſefulneſs, can deſerve no Eſteem. The 
Man who ' flung Grains of Millet Seed 
through the Eye of a Needle, was pro- 
bably the only one that could do it; but 
this Dexterity was of no Uſe; the Curioſity 


that was excited by it, had even no Pleaſure 


in it. There are ſome Things which we 
are glad to ſee, not for the Pleaſure we find 
in them, but for the Sake of AY 
eee they Ty" are. T 


Why do Works of Wit abſtracting from 
their principal Uſe, deſerve more Eſteem, 
why have they a greater Reputation than 
the rareſt Talents? It is by the Advantage 
they have of being ſpread about, and of 
being equally liked by thoſe who are capa- 
ble of underſtanding them. Corneille per- 
haps was not a more rare Man than Lully ; 
yet their Names are not in the ſame Line, 
becauſe there is a greater Number of Men 
more capable of enjoying the Works of 
 Corneille than thoſe of Lully; and becauſe 


the Pleaſure that ariſes from Works of 


Wit opens the Mind of the Readers,: or by 
aeang their FER: gratifies their Sen- 
TO eiments 


„ 
timents and Self. Love, and in many Re- 
ſpects, exceeds the Pleaſure of the Senſes 


cauſed by Talents. 


Not that we make in our Judgments ſo 
exact an Analyſis, or ſo geometrical a 
Compariſon; natural Juſtice inſpires them 
to us, and an attentive „Eraminatien con- 
firms e 


Let us run over the Arts andl Corona 
with this ſtudied Attention, and we ſhall 
find, that the Eſteem in which they are, 
always ariſes from the ſame Principles, 
which are alſo extended to Politicks and 
the Science of Government. Mob 

Enquiries were often made to know the 
beſt Sort of Government; ſome People 
have determined themſelves for one or the 
other, by their particular Taſte: Others 
think the Form of Government ſhould de- 
pend on the Place, and on the Character 
of the People. This may be true; but 
whatever Form is prefered, the fiſt, Rule 
is always taken from the Extent of Uſeful- 
neſs... The beſt of Governments is not 
that which makes ſome Men moſt happy, 


but that which makes the greateſt Number 


of Men happf. How many unhappy Men 
K 6 are 
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are made, to furniſh Materials for what com 


pleats or ought to compleat the Happineſs 


of ſome particular People, who do not even 
know how to enjoy it. 


Thoſe who are rede with the F ate 
of Men, ſhould always carry back their 
Accompts to the common Sum. 


Eve very Thing is and ought tobe a Cal 
culation in our Conduct; if we commit 
Faults, it is becauſe our Calculation does 
not take in all that ſhould enter into the 
Sum total, whether it be for Want of ſut- 


ficient Knowledge, or i n 
or Paſſion. 


Not but that the Paſſions e 
calculate ſometimes very nicely. But they 
do not compute the Time that ſhould en- 
ter into the Calculation, hence ariſe all our 
Errors: Thus T explain myſelf. _ 


Prudence of Conduct depends on Expe- 
rience, on Foreſight, and on the Judgment 
of preſent Circumſtances: We ſhould there- 


fore attend to the Time paſt, preſent, and 


to come; the Paſſions conſider only one of 
theſe Objeds at once, the preſent or the 
| Time 
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Ti ime to come, never the paſt. Some 
Exampick w_ make this Truth 30 


Love is n up with the preſen ime; 
it ſeeks actual Pleaſure, forgets paſt 
9 nor _ it foreſee the future. 


ey red, 2 Vengeance which 


is the Conſequence of them, judge in the 
ſame Manner as Love. Theſe Paſſions al- 


ways put Things in the beſt Light they 
poſſibly can, for their preſent Happineſs; 

it is only the Time to come that cauſes 
their Misfortune; Ambition on the con- 
trary, conſiders only the Time to come; 


what was the Term of its Hopes, when it 


arrives at It, is no more than the Means it 
makes uſe of. 


Avarice 3 as Ambition with this 


Difference, that one is actuated by 2 2 


and the other by Fear. 


An ambitious Man hopes to arrive at 
all Things one after another, a covetous 
Man fears to loſe all. They neither of 


them know how to enjoy. 


S ee like aatier Paſſions, 18 only 2 
redoubling of Love for one's ſelf; but it 
always 
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) | 


always acts with Timorouſneſs and Diſtruſt. 
A covetous Man fearing all Evils ardently 
deſires Riches, which he looks upon as an 
Exchange for every Thing that is good. 
He does not however deal as hardly with 
himſelf as it is ſuppoſed. He calculates 
very nicely, draws pretty juſt Concluſions 


from a falſe Principle, and finds a great 


many Enjoyments even in his Privations. 


There is nothing he does not deprive him 


ſelf of, in Hopes to enjq every Thing. 
At the Time he denies himſelf a Pleaſure, 
he enjoys in a confuſed Manner, all the 
Satisfaction he thinks he can procure him- 
ſelf. True Privations are thoſe which we 
are obliged to; the Privations of a covetous 
Man are voluntary. Avarice is the vileſt 
but not the moſt unhappy of Paſſions. 


We cannot t be too careful in correcting and 
which make Men 


regulating the Paſſions 


unhappy, without diſparaging them; and 


we ſhould make thoſe 


Paſſions more and 
more odious which without making them 


unhappy, villify them, and are prejudicial 


to Society, which ought to be the firſt Ob- 
ject of our Attachment. 


8 


8 


Alg, dom aiflinguiſhed from 


the Ignorance - of tome trifling 


Cuſtoms, e Page 117 


Aas of Probity, built on a a Principle of 
Virtue, deſerve to be praiſed 


Actions, ſome attributed to Virtue 


wherein it has no Share 
— the Principles of them 
A how to avoid the Diſhonour at- 
tending certain Actions 


Adulation, what Sort the ſureſt to 


pleaſe 


Aſfedtation, always d at the 


End 
Age, why our's does not appear to 
be the Age of Honour 


0 


49 
51 


Acibiades, 
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Alcibiades, his Character often found | in 


France 
Ambition leaves no Room in the 
Hearts of Stateſmen for Friendſhip 
it is now reduced to Intrigues 
and the Art of pleaſing 
: Men of diſtinguiſhed Wit! in- 
capable af it 


— it only conſiders the Time 10 7 


come: -. 
Amiable Men deſcribed 
- compared with ſociable Men 


the unhappy Effects of this 
Charakter 


Amiable Magiſtrates, how ridiculous 


Anger, an open and tranſient Hatred 

Artifice, hurts a good Reputation 

Artiſts, the only People who receive 
Inſtructions ſuitable to their Deſti- 
nation 


91 


101 


148 


Arts, how ſuch as are purely agreeable 


are valued 
Avarice, reduced into Syſtem begets 
Crimes 
it judges as Ambition 
it is a redoubling of Love for 
one's ſelf 


Ca 


Ce 
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; — 
Beggars, the Difference between them 
and Slaves Cs: 
Birth, eclipſed by Golde 132 
Blunders, why Men of Wit fall into 
them N 
Bon Ton, a new Expreſſion 103 
what it conſiſts in ib. 
it is an Abuſe of Wit 3 18 
the Danger and Extrava- 
gance of it 103 
Aſſociations formed for it 106 


Burghers, how happy it is for them 


they have not a great Knowledge of 
the World 111 
—＋＋＋ ther Societies differ not ſo 


much as is imagined, from thoſe of 
the polite World ib. 


c 


Candour, the Principle of Singularity. 122 
it conſiſts in a Continuity of 
r ib. 
it is the interior Sentiment of 
"oo Purity of our Sul 176 
Calculation, every Thing is ſo in our 
Conduct „ -206 
Celebrity, 
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Celebrity, procured by Wit, Talents, 
and a diſtinguiſhed Genius 

Character, defined and compared to 
Phiſiognomy 

= the mutual Deperidance of 


-.\Charadvr and Wit conſidered in | 


three different Lights | 
Why a lively Character i is 
| hurtful to the juſteſt Wit | 
Characters, diſtributed in ſome Socie- 
ties as Parts in a Play 
Cheating at Cards, more cried down in 
our Age than in the laſt. 
Company (good) a Chimera 


It is independant of State and 

Rank 

Conſideration, different from Celebrity 

Contempt, inſeparable from low Vices 

Corneille, compared with Lully 

Courage, that of the Mind diſtinguiſhed 
from the Courage of the Heart . 


Courtiers, treated with ſuch Precaution 


as gives Fear an Air of Prudence 
- their Opinion of good Com- 


any 
Credit, what it ſignifies 

it is the Relation from Want to 
Power 


ifferent Opinions about NR 


89 
Credit, 


Cann) 


Credit, what it is with Regard to 
BY Morn. 


the Principles of it 
it is a idee raiſed for In- 


80704 * 
Crimes infamous, not the Scaffold, a falſe 
Maxim! in Manners 


1 


Decifions, hazarded with Confidence, 
make the deepeſt Impreſſions 

Depoſitaries of Authority, are not what 
we underſtand by great Men 

Difference between Morality and Satyr 


—— chat, between Eſteem, Con- 
tempt, Love, Flatred; N and 


Admiration 


Different Characters of Nations 
Dignities, create Reſpect 


Diamonds, why we let a high Vaiue 
on them 


Education, different from Inſtruction 


N that of the Egyptians and Spar- 
tans relative to their Countries 


form 


it ought to be general and uni- 


17 
18 


ib, 


General 
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General Education, different from par- 
ticular 


. the Objects of both 


— how different the Educa- 


tion of Princes ſhould be from that 
of private Gentlemen 


ho dangerous Prejudice is to 


Education 
Ordinary Education, far from being N. 
tematical 
—— Politeneſs is the Morality 
we are taught and the chief Inſtruc- 
tion given in our Education 


Effetts of Credit, are Intereſt, Conſi- 


deration, and Generoſity 


Envy, feels and acts, but neither re- 


flects nor foreſees 
Enjoyments, found ſometimes in pr. 
vations 


Erudition (Men of) the Reſtorers of : 


Learning 
Eſteem deſcribed 
— the Eſteem which is relative 


to Perſons, compared with the Va- 


lue we ſet on Things 
Exceſs, none to be apprehended in 
what regards Honour 


— it diſcovers the F alſhood of 
our Character 


59 


e 


1 


lms 
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Faculties of the Soul reduced to Sen- 
timent and Thought 

Fame, different from Re utation, 
though they both riſe fr rom the 
ſame Principle 

Celebrity, the firſt Step to- 

wards Fame 

I — what Men are proper for Fame 

che Qualities requiſite for it 
appear with Luſtre 

— Difference between a State. 2 
man's Reputation and Fame 

Reputation, ſhould not be 
facrificed to Fame 1 

—— what Fame chiefly conſiſts in 

— it is never univerſal 


: it is different from Conſide- 
* ration 
6 it is the Reward « ſuperior 
I alents 
F avours, why ſome are re granted with- 
8 out Generoſity and received with- 
out Acknowledgment 
95 Finances, different from Trade -T20 
9 Fire, that of our Soul different from a 
* material Flame 193 
I Fortune (Men of) compared with learned 
F Men | I23 


Fortunas 


(6214) 
Fortunes, how Fortunes are e gained in 
the Finances 


I there are but few Fortunes that 8 
notfall to ſome diſtinguiſhed Families 12: 


Men of Fortune, ſhould not be blamed 


for thinking themſelves ſuperior to 


others 
—— they are uſeful to Society, 


and acquire a real Superiority over 


thoſe to whom they are ſerviceable 


Fortune, repreſents every Thing we 


regard except Birth 


— — why great Fortunes were as; 


ſpiſed by the Romans and Spartans 
Fools, make themſelves ſingular 

they are not ſatisfied with a 
paſſive Hatred for Men of Wit 


Wit 

Frenchmen, as different in Paw "IKE. 

"thoſe in the Provinces, as one Na- 

tion from another 

their Manners at Paris 

- their Character 

Friendſhip, that of ' Equals the ſureſt: 
and moſt profitable | 


G 


why they Wees Men 00” 5 


147 
2 


ono. is the Intereſt we receive from Credit 9 ; 
Gol 


(arg) 


Gold, why it was deſpiſed at Sparta | 


and at Rome 192 
Coodneſs, carried to Exceſs, degene- 
rates into conſtrained Politeneſs 122 
Government, what the beſt Form is 203 
Great Men, only ſo in the Opinion of 
the Vulgar 82 
how they endeavour to gain 
Credit... - 8 
what becomes of them when 2 
they fall into Misfortunes 86 
H 
Happineſs, different from Glory 127 
Hatred, is Anger kept within the _ 
Breaſt 196 
— it is ſometimes a Proof of 
Efteem 197 
Heroes of Society, who they are 106 
Honour, different from Probity 51 
it is the Inftin# of Virtue 52 


it unfolds itſelf by Education 53 
it is a Preſervative againſt the | 


Corruption of Manners ib, 
Honour and Virtue, can extend them- 
ſelves to an infinite Degree 59. 
I 
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I 
1leneſs, different at Park from hat! it 
is in the Provinces 
Fealouſy, riſes from Superiority 


indifference, the ſureſt Prop of — 


tation 
its Nature explained 


Inferiors, who they are that can pro- 


perly be called ſo 
Inſtruction, different from Education 
Intereſt, the Rule of all our Actions 


ments 


Judges of Ridicule, who they are 
L 


Laws a Curb to our Conduct 

Learning, procures Diſtinctions 

what Effects the Love of it 
produces 

Letters (the Republick of) divided in- 

to many Claſſes 

| Lewis XII. accuſed of Avarice _ 

Love and Contempt cannot have the 

ſame Object at the ſame Time 


it is the Rule of our Judg- - 


: [ 


IFIY 


04 


0, 
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Malice, a Mode 
Actions 


Manners, a Word that receives various 
Acceptations 


| Manners, are at Paris what hs Spirit 


of Government is in London 


in a private Man they are 
8 Reſult of his Character 


1 


Merit (Men of) leave national Vanity 


to the Vulgar 


Merchants, how uſeful they are to So- 


ciety 


. the Eſteem they are in, 1s 


. agreeable to Reaſon 


Mind (the) has a juſt Idea of Credit 


Muſick, why the Compoſition of it is 
prefered to the Performance 


0 


Objection, to foreſee one, in the ordi- 
nary Way of thinking, is to refute 
"= 

Occonomy (an Habit of) ſufficient by it- 
ſelf to raiſe a moderate Fortune to 
| immenſe Sums 


124 
3 Opinions, 


pf 105 
Man, why he is inconſequent i in his 


20T- 


56 


——— — 
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Opinions, Men do not require Proofs 


to adopt them 26 
Paris, the ns: where Frenchmen 25 
ſhould be confidered _ 9 
Paſſions, ſwayed by Motives, but not 
by Principles 6 
— they make nite Calculations 204 
Play, requires Wie 128569 


3 — the Uſe of it 2 be Þ 110 
* and Love make all T "TROY equal, 
how this Proverb is to be under- 


ook 142 
Pleaſures, what Effet they produce 2 
at Paris [THER 11 


Politeneſs, the nd of it e 
it is an Imitation of Eſteem, 
and conſiſts in the Art of feigning 31 


it is different from Sweetneſs 

of Temper "2 
- reciprocal Politeneſs is wor- 

thy of rational Beings 36 

Pride, the Cauſe of as much Baſeneſs | 
as Intereſt 66 
it is eG firſt of Tyrants, oe 
of Comforters 105 s 133 


xplained 30 


26 | 
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Prefs. how much it contributes to the 
Progreſs of Sciences, and what Miſ- 


chief it can allo do them 17 
Princes, have no Right to Superfluity, 
but when the Ar have what 1 4 
neceſſarx 76 
Prejudice, of Birth 27 
——— Prejudices ought to be treat- 
ed with Circumſpection 22 
=——— thoſe hurtful to Society can 
be nothing elſe but Errors ib. 
c hoſe tending to the Good of 
— are Seeds of Virtue 223 
:) how to judge of Prejudices 23 
ho they riſe and fall 26 
Principles of Credit 89. 
Privations (true) what they confiſt i in 206 
2 the Nature of it * 38 
— different Degrees of it 
m—— it has its Limits, and is dif- 
ferent from Virtue and Honour 59 
Prudence of Conduct, what it depends on 204. 
Publick- -/piribed Men, not fit for F riend 
| ſhip or for Lore 190 
Dualitiet, proper for: Mans - 932 Ca 
. W ar for Society. 98 


71 „L. l Gal, 
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Qualities (amiable) founded on frivo- | 


lous O 
4 


Rarity, without Uſefulneſs deſerves no 
Eſteem 
Raillery covers a great deal of Baſeneſs 
Reaſoning (cloſe) excluded from amia- 
ble Societies 
| Reaſons, why rich Men think them- 
ſelves ſuperior to others _ 

Reputation different from Fame 


——— they reflect a Brightneſs on 
each other 


it is more advantageous to 
have a good than an extenſive Re- 


putation 


— how an honeſt Reputation i is 


acquired 


it is contradictoryl in the ſame 


Perſon 
Reſpef, the Nature of it explained 


Ridiculouſueſe, what it conſiſts in 

the Folly of it 
— the Effects it produces 

——— how to make it miſcar 


Rich Men love to make a Show with 
their Fortune 


Rickes do not conſtitute real Merit 


102 


61 


73 


194 


113 


114 
116 


118 


124 


131 


Riches 


1 ca Al 


_ 


reer) 


Riches repreſent may * we 
eſteem 32 


—— why covetous Men deſie 
them ſo ardently _ - 206 


Rules for Judging « of the real Value of 
. 


e e 


Satyr and Impiety are not Proofs of 


Wit | 2 5 


| Science of Morality as ſure as thoſe 


founded on Demonſtration. dune 55 


Dan not free from Quackery 16x 


Self-Love,. no Sort of it ſo incorrigible 
as that which ariſes from fine Wit 157 
—— contributes to make French. 
men amiable 14 


Senſible Souls have more Exiſtence than 


others: 46 
Singularity, the Nature of it enquired. 
into 119 
— falſe anner deſeribed 120 
Larietits, where Characters are diſtri- 
buted as Parts in a Play ib. 
Speculative Principles, ſeldom ſure 2 
Stateſmen, like ſpoiled Children 91 
——— they have frequent Opportu- - 
nities of knowing Men, and. of 


N them but little | ls 
"Ez Silt 


> | 8 199 


_# 
1 . 
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Subtlety of Character deſcribed 
— — of Wit diſtinguiſhed from 
that of Character pen 
Superiority of Rank diſtinguiſhed from 

that of Merit 


Syſtem, it is a falſe aa dangerous one 


to ſuppoſe that Men are ET: 
* * Actions 


T 


T TM how. to-value them 

- Men of Talents igen 
from Men of Wit 
- thoſe required for F ame are 


- ſometimes dangerous in Private Life 
T, Tariff of Honeſty 


Trafiick, between Pride and Neeeſ. . 


8 0M 2 


Trade, in a} it differs from the 1 Fi i 


nances 

Truths have an Affnity with each 
other that helps our ee 
and Memory | : 


" "oe 


i 


176 
"77 
194 


; 


200 


141 


62 
13 
1 28 


} 


496 


28 


Vices, none eli allowed of, but 


ſuch as are attended with Misfor- 
Tunes 


* 


87 


Virtue, 


7 


* 


7 
4 
2 


7 ( 223 ) | 
Virtue, the Nature of it explained 
it is the Object of Reſpect 
Uniformity of Character in Society 
Univerſality of Talents, a Chimera 


Uſefulneſs and Rarity, the Rule of our 
Eſteem 


William III. his Opinion of Newton 

Wit, a Spring fit to put Virtue and 
Vice in Motion 

in what Caſes it is the moſt 
| ſanguine Objeck of Rivality 


— No. . more expoſed to 
Jealouſy ; 


— why! it is Jed us to praiſe 


our Heart and not our Wit 

— Men of Wit, no dangerous 
e eee in the Ways chat lead 
to Fortune and Ambition 

—— fine Wit become a F aſhion 

— — what Sort of men make 
themſelres Admirers of it 

F ¼ the Reaſon why it inſpirt2 ſo 
ae Self-Lo ve 2901 


— — why that Sort of Wit which 


48 


196 


119 
167 


198 


167 


147 
139 
146 


8 
15 


1 


159 


is neceſſary for Magiſtrates, Ora- 


tors, and Philoſophers, i is preferable 
to fine Wit | 


163 


Wit 


Mit compared to Sight 271 
| ———— great Wit not proper for Con- 
"Wes and is _ 958 nn. 5 
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The ſecond Part. Containing Memoirs 


that ſerve to illuſtrate the Obſervations 
on the Preſent. Age. 


BOOKS, Sc. printed for GEORG K 
WooprFALL, the Corner of Craig 
Court, Charing-Croſs. 


J. Eoixs of the Baſhaw Count BONNEVAL. 
1 from his Birth to his Death: ſhewing the Mo- 
ti ves which induced him to quit the Service and Domi- 
nions of France; his Entrance into and ſudden Riſe in 

the Imperial Armies; his Exploits in Italy, Hungary, 
Cc. his Quarrel with the Marquiſs de Prze, and its Con- 
ſequences; the true Cauſe of his Diſgrace at the Court 
of Vienna; and the Reaſons which occaſioned him 
to ſeek an Aſylum amongſt the Turks; with his 
various Fortunes, while in the Service of the Porte. 
Interſperſed throughout with an entertaining Diverſity 
of ſecret Intrigues, amorous Adventures, military and 
political Atchievements ; being, in effect, the ſecret 
Hiſtory of Europe for the beſt Part of the current 
Century. Written by himſelf, and collected from 
his Papers. Price 6s. * 


II. A new Collection of FAIRY TALES. None 
of which were ever before Printed. Containing many 
uſeful Leſſons, moral Sentiments, ſurprizing Incidents, 
and amuſing Adventures, 2 vol. Price 55. 


III. The WARBLING MUSES, or Treaſure of 
Lyric Poetry: Containing 731 Songs, on all Sorts of 
Subjects, and in every Meaſure of Verſe ; a great ma- 
ny of them from Manuſcripts, and ſcarce any found in 
the Collections. Compiled for the Uſe of Muſical Com- 
poſers ; as likewiſe for the Entertainment of Youth 
in our polite Schools. Dedicated to her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs of Qrange, By Benjamin Wakefield 
Eſq; Being the firſt Attempt of this Kind. Price 3s. _ 
IV. DALINDA, or the double Marriage, Being 
the genuine Hiſtory of a very recent, and intereſting. 
Adventure. Addreſſed to all the Young and Gay of 
both Sexes. Price 2s. \ TE ig. 
 *Trs our own Wiſdom moulds our State. | 
Our Faults, or Virtues make our Fate, Cowley. 


BOOKS Printed for G. Woopr AlL. 


V. The GALLANT COMPANION: or as A 
ti dote for the Hyp and Vapours, Containing 1. The 
Hobgoblin ; or the amorous Sylph. 2. The Heart a 
Shittlecock; or the inconfiderate Lover. 3. The ge- 
nerous Rival; or the Female Voluntier. 4. The He- 
roick Victory; or Love and Duty reconciled. 5. The 
Fatal Miſtake ; or Beware of Jealouſy. 6. The For- 
runate Slip; or the Succeſsful Intrigue. 4. The Cat's 
Paw, a Fairy Tale. 8. The She Duelliſts; or Don 
uixot in Petticoats. Price 3s. . . 
VI. A ſuccint Abridgment of a Voyage made 
within the inland Parts of SOUTH AMERICA, from 
the Coaſts of the Sourb Sea to the Coaſts of Brasil and 
Guiana, down the River of Amazons: As it was read 
in the Public Aﬀembly of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, 1 * 28, 1945. By Monſ de Ia Condami ae, 
of that Academy. 1 which is annexed, a Map of 
the Maranon, or River of Amazons, drawn by the 
Mite *Prided #5 08 + EE EEE 300 
VII. Some Thoughts concerning RELIGION, 
natural and revealed, and the Manner of underſtand- 
ig Revelation: Tending to ſhew that Cbriſtianity is, 
indeed very near, as eld as the Creation, 4to Price 21. 
VIII. A LETTER tos BISHOP, concerning ſome 
important Diſcoveries in Philoſophy and Theology. 
e eee ofa tdniare Wane : 
The above two may be had in 12mo. Price 15. 6d. 
IX. Reyrtucrtions on the STRUCTURE and 
PASSIONS of MAN, under the following Heads, 
viz. I. On the Structure of Man. IT. On the Paſſions; 
Vanity, Glory, Honour, Nobility, Learning, Wit, 


. 


8 Criticiſm, hy © Love, Pride, c. 
Hl, e; Death, Religion, 


The Tranfitorineſs of Life; 
Oc. by Paul Hiffernan, M. D. Price 15. 6d. 

X. A TREATISE on the PASSIONS, ſo far as 
they regard the Stage; with a critical Enquiry into, 
the Theatrical Merit of Mr 6G, Mr, , 
and Mr. B—y. The firſt conſidered in the Part of Lear, 
the two laſt oppoſed in Otbello. By Samuel Foote, Eigz: 


BOOKS Printed fot G. Wöcb air” 


int ended Tour through England and Wales. 


XI. Curious OBSERVATIONS on the Manners, 
Cuſtoms. different Languages, Government, Mytho- 


logy, Chronology, antient and modern Geography, 
_ Ceremonies, Religion, Mechanics, Attronomy, Me- 


dicine, Phyſics,.natural Hiſtory, Commerce, Arts, and 
Sciences of the ſeveral Nations of Ala, Africa, and 
America. Tranſlated from the French of M. Z Abbe 
Lambert, 2 vol. Price 10s. . 33 


XII. Cborograpbia Brittannie, or, a new Set of 
Maps of all the Counties in England and Wales: To 
which are prefixed the following general Maps, viz. 
1. An accurate Chart of the Sea Coaſt, exhibiting all 
the Royal Docks, Fortifications, Harbours, Sands, &:. 
2, A Map of England and Wales, as divided into 
Counties, with the Names of the Cities and County 
Towns; and the Length, Breadth, and ſuperficial 
Content of the whole, and each County ſeparately. 
3. A Map of the great Roads from London to all Parts 
of South Britain; with Tables ſhewing the Diſtance 
of each City and Town upon the Road from the Me- 


tropolis, both in computed and meaſured: Miles. 3. A 


Map of all the Croſs Roads, from one great Town to 
another ; with the Diſtances from Town to Town, 
both by Computation and Meaſure. With the parti- 
cular Map of each County is an Account of all the 


Cities, Foroughs, Marker Towns, Pariſhes, and Ri- 


vers therein; the Number of Members it ſends to 
Parliament, the Market and Fair Days; and ia thoſe 
of Oxford and Cambridge, are the Names of all the 
Colleges and Halls in both Univerſities, with the 
Dates of their Foundations. To the whole is added, 


an alphabetical Index of all the Cities, Boroughs, and 


Market Towns properly ſes from each other, 
and in what County they are 


tain than any Thing hitherto publiſhed) was firſt 
drawn and compiled into a Pocket Book by Order and 
for the Uſe of his late Majeſty King George I. for his 


itua te. This Collection | 
(conveying a more comprehenſive Idea of South Bri- 
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BOOKS. Printed for G. Wooprait, 
XIII. The AGREABLE MEDLEY, or Iaſruc- 
tive Companion, for Perſons of all Ages; being an eaſy 
and pleaſant Introduction to Hiſtory and Geography, 
Religion and Morality. Calculated for the right Edu- 
cation of Youth; and equally uſeful to all. Contain- 
ing, an Epitome of Geography, being a conciſe Ac- 
count of the whole World. Au Abſtract of the Ro- 
man Hiſtory. A brief Deſcription of Great Britain and 
Treland, with a ſhort Hiſtory of the Kings and Queens 
of Exgland, and of the Succeſſion to the Crown. The 
beſt of Æſop's Fables abridged and moralized; with a 
Collection of Moral Sentences, or Maxims of Wiſdom 
and Prudence. An Explication. of Arts and Sciences. 
The chief Errors of Wr e and refuted, . 
The general Principles of Religion explained. - _. 


XIV. A Deſcription of che firſt Diſcoveries of the 
Antient City of HERCULANEUM, found near 

Portict, a Seat of his Majeſty the King of the To Si- 
 eiltes. Written in Italian by the Marquis Don 
Marcello di Venuti. Tranſlated into Engliſh; To 
which are added, Tranſlations of ſome Letters on this 
Subject, which paſſed between Cardinal Qairini and 
the Learned Proteflors Geſner, Reimar, and Frverlinus. 


Fries 126! +: 5 511551 2 
XV. The STATE of TRADE in the Nort bern 
Colonies conſidered; with a patticular Deſcription of 
Nova Scotia, and an Account of its Soil, Produce, Im- 
a rr e and Cod F ny: By. Orss Little, Eſq; 
-ommiſlary of the Stores at Nova Scotia. Price 15. 6d. 
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